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TO THE READER. 



This little work of Fact and Fiction^ which 
traces the late celebrated chief Osceola from his 
mysterious birth through an exceedingly roman- 
tic and truly eventful life up to the moment of his 
lamented death, is drawn from a very interesting 
legendary account of the slaughter and almost to- 
tal extinction of the Uchee tribe of Indians, which 
was related to the author several years ago by an 
old frontier hunter, while seated on a fallen tree in 
the midst of the solitary forest where the awful ca- 
tastrophe occurred, and taken from the facts of the 
late Florida war, and was originally written only to 
occupy an idle hour, and merely intended for a news- 
paper publication ; accordingly, the first chapter, 
which has been slightly altered and extended, came 
forth during the past winter. But, on subsequently 
discovering that many of the principal characters 
therein mentioned were closely connected and in- 
timately associated with that famous warrior of tUp 
Seminoles, he has been induced to continue his 
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story to its present length, avoiding, as much as 
possible, all of that tiresome description of squints, 
smiles, frowns, sneers, gestures, and ejaculations 
consequent on every interview between the diflFerent 
personages ; and excluding, as far as practicable, 
that tedious mention of unimportant circumstances, 
trivial minutise, and common incidents in which the 
writers of romance too frequently indulge. And 
yet he has endeavoured to shadow forth each indi- 
vidual so sufficiently clear and distinct, that their 
temperament, appearance, and every distinguishing 
characteristic may be fully and perfectly under- 
stood, while no more has been said upon any one 
point than is barely necessary to keep up the con- 
tinuous chain of events, &c. 

And now, gentle reader, with my most respect- 
ful bow, I submit the following traditionary and 
historical tale of the sunny South especially for 
your amusement ; but, should it fall into the hands 
of a "keen-eyed critic,** why, I can only expect, 
like every other novice, to be literally " used up J* 

Very obedietitly, &c. 

The Author. 

New-Orleans, Camp-street, July 4th, 1838. 



OSCEOLA, 



OR, 



FACT AND FICTION: 



A TALE OF THE 8BHIN0LB WAR. 



CHAPTER .1. 

Though virtue, grace, and innocence may dwell 
Beep in the forest or some secret dell ; 
And though the germe of heauty he obscured, 
'Tis not less lovely, nor the less adored. 

And thus it was with the interesting subject of 
my story. Ous-ka-loo-sa was the only representa- 
tive and sole surviver of a warlike and once pow- 
erful clan of Indians of the Uchee tribe, who in- 
habited a beautiful section of country, bordering 
on a small river of the same name, which intersects 
the Chattahoochee not many miles below the spot 
where the flourishing town of Columbus, Georgia, 
now stands. Her ancestors were the most eloquent 
in council, the most daring in battle, and the fleetest 
in the chase, thus combining sagacity, courage, and 
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speed ; they were at once the pride and admiratu 
of their own tribe, and the terror of their jealo' 
and assiduous enemies. But the vicissitudes of fc 
tune and the fate of war were against them ; for ; 
alliance which was entered into between the Chi 
tahoocbees and Creeks, two mighty tribes, to c 
them off or exterminate their race forever, prov« 
effectual, and the vanquished Uchees fell into t 
hands of the latter; not, however, until nearly eve 
chief and warrior had been slain. The survive 
were stripped of all power and every prerogati 
as an independent nation, with only the poor pri^ 
lege of occupying their ruined villages and mis< 
able wigwams. 

Her father, Pa-lux-cha-la,had distinguished hii 
self by the furious desperation with which he h 
fought in all their predatory skirmishes and bloo< 
battles ; and on afterward being suspected of ci 
ating an excitement or rebellion, with a view 
re-establishing his own kingdom, he was tre<' 
erously slain by the Creeks, who taxed their ii 
nuity to invent the most cruel and tedious torti 
on his aged and war-worn body, under which, a 
much excruciating pain and the most intensf 
fering, which was borne without a murmui 
cringe, he yielded up his chivalrous and i; 
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querable ipirit, leaving an only daughter* who wai 
adopted by the principal chief of the Uchees, Cup- 
tcha-ha-la ; hence her name, Ous-ka-loo-sa, or the 
last one. 

It was in the spring of the year 1813 that a 
youthful traveller left a rugged and not very com- 
fortable hut, that was occupied by several Indian 
traders, and stood upon the bank of the Chatta- 
hoochee, which now forms the western boundary 
of Georgia, and separates it from the State of Ala- 
bama, where he had stayed the preceding night ; 
and as my readers, particularly the fair ladies, may 
wish to become better acquainted with this young 
adventurer, it may be well enough to state, before 
I progress farther with my narrative, that his name, 
which he had written in large and conspicuous let- 
ters on his saddle-bags, those indispensable appen- 
dages of every western traveller, was Levi Lat^ 
outer— not the little squint-eyed, round-bodied, 
bandy-legged Levi, with a squeaking treble voice 
and an interminable fund of low wit, so well known 

to the good citizens of the county of W and 

State of ; no, it was not him — but this Mr. 

Lancaster was at this time about twenty years of 
age ; his round, erect, finely proportioned, and rath- 
er delicate figure was somewhat above the ordinary 
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height ; his hair was dark, his eyes hazel, his fea« 
tures rather lively and agreeable than particularly 
handsome ; countenance cheerful, intelligent, and 
mirthful ; education liberal ; manners naturally fas- 
cinating and pleasing, that had received the highest 
polish and refinement from good society ; liberal, 
careless, and extravagant, and yet sufliciently mor- 
al and virtuous, without any particular claims to 
piety. He wore a dark Russian fur cap ; and his 
clothes of fine black cloth, velvet vest, and drab sur- 
tout, that were all about half worn, had evidently 
been made in a city, and, of course, fitted well ; his 
horse and equipage were superb, and as to his for- 
tune, why, we'll leave it ; however, as I have 

described him, so he was ; and such gay, happy, 
thoughtless, romantic young fellows are constant- 
ly to be met with in every section of the south and 
west. 

It was, then, at an early hour of the morning, as 
I before stated, that our young traveller had nearly 
reached the summit of the first hill which rises 
from the water's edge towards the west, just as 
the sun was rising and beginning to throw a rich 
mellow lustre over the interesting landscape and 
beautiful scenery which was spread out to his view ; 
and bemg a great admirer of the works of nature. 
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particularly when they present a strikingly wild 
or beautifully rural and domestic appearance, Levi 
checked his speed to gratify his sight, and paused 
for a moment to look around him. From the com- 
manding position where he stood, his eye could 
trace the Chattahoochee far towards the north, as it 
came roaring and tumbling over the opposing rocks 
and among the small islands that obstructed its pas- 
sage as it hurried down the falls ; and he could fol- 
low its course still farther in the opposite direction, 
where the aspect was completely changed, and 
the stream fell into its deep and gentle channel, 
bearing on its calm surface the large batches of white 
foam, which looked like flakes of dissolving snow 
as they floated away ; here the shining face of the 
river, darkened by the long shadows that fell across 
it, was reflecting the wild scenes that stood along 
its irregular borders, now rising into precipices, 
now curving into rich alluvial valleys, or termi- 
nating in gently-sloping hills, all decorated with the 
richest and greenest tints of spring. 

It was in the lovely month of April, and all na- 
ture was sweet, and fresh, and gay, when Lancas- 
ter started on his romantic peregrination through 
that lovely region of the south which stretches 
along the western border of the Chattahoochee ; 
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and on learning that he was in the vidnitjr of the 
Uchee Indians, who were supposed to speak the 
primitive language of nnan, be was led by curios- 
ity to visit them. Leaving the main route towards 
the great Alabama, and turning into an obscure 
trail or Indian path which led off towards the 
south, he, by the instructions of the adventurous 
** squatters," who had, at that early period, settled 
at great distances apart in these savage wilds, at 
length gained an eminence, from which he could^ 
here and there, as he rode slowly along, catch slight 
glimpses of the ruins of the village below ; and, still 
farther on, his eye fell upon the bright surface of 
the Uchee River, glistening in the sunlight like a 
stream of liquid silver as it rolled away towards 
the east, until it was lost from his sight behind the 
projecting hills that rose on his left. 

Here Levi paused ; and with those enthusiastic 
sensations which wildness and novelty always in- 
spire men of his temperament and age, he gazed 
with admiration on the extended landscape, which 
lay like a richly-tufted and deeply-coloured car- 
pet before and around him, while behind the inter- 
minable pine forest presented a dark and unbroken 
surface of the deepest green. By a very circuitous 
route he descended cautiously along the meander- 
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iog pathway, which wound around the hills and 
led into the most gloomy and unfrequented defiles, 
and at last reached the fertile valley he had so 
anxiously sought, which lay between the river and 
tihe hills, and may have been some three hundred 
yards wide. The undergrowth was of the most 
luxuriant kind ; the weeds and vines had nearly 
obscured many an abandoned hut ; the tall trunks 
of the magnolia and other forest trees stood around 
him like artificial columns hung with gorgeous and 
&nciful festoons, and supporting an almost impene- 
trable arbour formed by their commingling branch* 
es ; the grass and wild flowers sprung up in sweet* 
ness and profusion before him ; the woodbine, the 
honeysuckle, the eglantine, and jessamine entwined 
their delicate tendrils around almost every shrub 
and bush, pleasing the eye with their rich and varie- 
gated tints, and filling the soft balmy air with their 
delightful fragrance; the snowy blossoms of the 
dogwood whitened on every hill, and the notes of 
hundreds of gay warblers sounded in his ear, as 
Levi approached the rural wigwam of the last sur* 
viving chief of the Uchees, which stood beneath the 
dense shade of a large beach-tree at the base of a hill, 
and just where a crystal spring leaped forth and sent 
its murmuring waters, along a narrow and serpen- 
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tine chaDnel across that enchanting valley, to min- 
gle with the larger stream and pass away for ever ; 
a most apt and beautiful simile of the wayward 
course of man, who leaves the innocent scenes of 
his boyhood to join the busy and excited throng of 
mankind, and, led on by empty hopes or wild am- 
bitious views, never more returns to enjoy the 
peaceful hospitality of the abode of his parents. 

The rude habitations of these secluded people 
were built of poles, bark, mats, and skins, and con- 
sisted of several wigwams or lodges of various 
shapes and dimensions. The other dwellings in the 
village, having long been tenantless, had fallen into 
a state of dilapidation and ruin, which gave to them 
an appearance that was strikingly romantic, and to 
the young traveller's feelings a deep and touching 
sensation of melancholy, while he surveyed them, 
as they stood around him, the fragile and beautiful, 
yet sad monuments of the disappointed hopes of 
those who had erected them. 

In front of the largest hut, on the skin of a huge 
bear, sat the aged chief Cup-tcha-ha-la; near him 
lay his rusty old musket and other implements of 
the chase ; on either side sat two fine-looking girls, 
who may have been some sixteen or eighteen years 
of age. Their apparel consisted simply of a slight 
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kilt or short gown, made of figured calico, obtained 
from some pedlar or trader, which fastened just 
above the hip and fell nearly to the knee, and low 
moccasins neatly fitted to the foot and ancle, and 
richly and curiously wrought with beads; and 
while the black locks of one were confined by a 
broad silver band, over which a small waving 
plume, ingeniously made of the glossy feathers of 
various burds, fell, and almost hid the sparkling lus- 
tre of her dark left eye, the raven ringlets of the 
other nymph of the woods were suffered to stray 
in careless profusion over her elegantly, formed 
shoulders, and almost shielded her full heaving bo* 
som from the keen glances of Lancaster's inquisi- 
tive eyes. In front of the chief, on a mat stained 
with the gayest flowers of the forest, sat Ouska- 
loosa, a playful, artless girl, about thirteen years of 
age, whose delicate fingers supplied the warrior's 
huge pipe with tobacco and other aromatic weeds, 
or were busily entwining wreaths to adorn her 
own gracefully-turned neck and slender waist 
Not far ofi* stood two dd women pounding com, 
whose bony arms raised their heavy pestles with 
mechanical regularity, acquired by long and con- 
stant practice, while their crude and haggard faces 
were bent downward, and they looked as abstracted 

B 
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as though unconscious of the presence of the stran- 
ger. Hard by, and just where the brook was deep* 
ened hj the obstruction of a log, several boys were 
busily engaged in fishing for minnows, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the grove others were shooting with 
their bows, cHmbing saplings, or swinging by the 
vines that were suspended from tree to tree ; the 
balance of the squaws were in search of roots, wood, 
bark, and rushes, and the braves had gone to the 
hills or crossed the river in search of game. 

The quiet solitude which pervaded the spot 
where Lancaster stood, the small remnant of be- 
ings who then occupied that once flourishing and 
populous village, and the untrodden paths by which 
it was once so frequently approached by many an 
adventurous fix>t, contrasted strongly with the deaf- 
ening warcry which used to be shouted from every 
hill, the gay multitude who had fallen in defending 
those very moss-covered huts that were qnce their 
peaceable and delightful homes, and the legions of 
invading foes who were constantly infesting every 
avenue and passway which led to that ruined and 
almost deserted village. 

After smoking with the chief, and satisfying that 
natural propensity which is always awakened when 
we are brought in contact with persons of peculiar 
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ppearance and differeDt habits from our own, Levi 
mused himself for several hours in strolling over 
be valley and along the banks of the beautifd riveri 
istening to the birds, gazing on the lovely scenery 
»f the place, and in reflecting on the virild and san- 
guinary catastrophe which had for ever sealed the 
ate of the hapless Uchees, until warned by the ap- 
>roach of evening that he must depart ; when, as 
le could not participate in the pleasures of con- 
versation 'With the lovely maidens of the forest, he 
ventured to snatch a kiss from the delicate and un- 
)olIuted lips of the fair Ouskaloosa ; for 

Though fhj and tinud as the ipotted fawn 
That skipp'd and iported o'er her natire lawn, 
Young Ouskaloosa had an Indian's ton], 
To brook all danger, yet disdain control. 
She just had reached that age when childish mirth 
Subsides, and dawning womanhood takes birth ; 
That age of feeling when the crimson die 
Mounts to the cheek, and passion lights the eye ; 
When budding beauty all its charms disclose. 
And o*er the form enchanting sweetness throws. 
Her features, chisell'd to the nicest mould, 
Were frankly modest, delicately bold, 
Where thought would kindle,— coyness would flash. 
And smiles diyinely mingle with a blush. 
For deeper shades her glossy hair would vie 
With the dark lustre g^tening in her eye, 
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deep crimson mantle of diffidence ; and thus her 
beauty became softened and heightened between 
those contending passions, as does the bright face 
of the sun, which seems to borrow an increasing 
lustre when it bursts from behind a temporary cloud 
that has for a while obscured it Young Levi was 
completely astonished to encounter one so beauti- 
ful in person and so captivating in manners ; who 
had sprung from an obscure clan of wild savages, 
and been reared in a rude wigwam, among the wild- 
est scenes of nature, a perfect stranger to all the re- 
finements and elegances of life ; and yet her artless 
innocence, and the intelligence and sweetness of 
her sprightly countenance, revealed a delicacy of 
feeling, a dignity of spirit, and nobleness of soul, 
which but few could acquire in the highest and 
most exalted walks of civilized society ; qualities 
which the discriminating eye of Lancaster were 
as ready to detect as his generous mind was will- 
ing to acknowledge and appreciate. ** She is truly 
beautiful," muttered Levi; "and, were it not for 
the opinions of the mean, selfish world, I'd woo and 
wed her. Such perfection of form, such graceful- 
ness without effort, and oh ! such eyes," he contin- 
ued ; **' and then she is so very, very young and art- 
less," as, turning to a neighbouring bush, he pluck- 
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ed a wild half-blown rose, and, placing it in the 
ebon tresses of her hair^ bowed a reply to the smile 
of approbation that for a moment lighted up the 
wrinkled and withered features of the chief who 
had observed his simple act of gallantry. He then 
parted for ever from that fair girl, with whom it 
would have been dangerous for him longer to re- 
main. 

When Levi first entered the valley, he threw his 
reins carelessly upon the mane of his horse, and left 
the poor jaded animal to luxuriate at pleasure upon 
the green shrubs and tender grass, which he be- 
gan to eat with an eagerness and zest that seemed 
amply to remunerate him for the abstinence im- 
posed by the long and fatiguing journey of the 
morning ; and, even after many hours' rest and in- 
dulgence, he gave strong testimony of the reluc- 
tance with which he yielded to his duty, by the 
many unnecessary turnings and windings which he 
made to avoid being caught The traveller was, 
however, soon in his saddle ; and although the 
lengthened shadows of the trees had already cast 
a shade of sombre gloom over that part of the 
valley contiguous to the hills and through which 
his path happened to lead, yet, when Lancaster re- 
gained the commanding height from which he had 
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CHAPTER III. 

Sbtsral flocks of deer had already darted from 
their wild coverts among the deep glens of the 
river in passing towards the uplands and hills, an4 
the whippoorwill had already begun his plaintive 
and melancholy lay, when Lancaster drew a mourn- 
ful sigh, and turned into the path which parted from 
the one by which he had approached the spot where 
he stood, and led off through the wilderness to- 
wards the northwest. It was long after he had left 
the undulating woodlands which extend for a short 
distance along the Uchee, and are interspersed with 
an occasional magnolia, ash, hickory, dogwood, or 
such other trees as are indicative of fertility, that 
Levi found his road stretching deeper and deeper 
into a dense forest, while the gloom of the shadows 
that were gathering around him contrasted strong- 
ly with the rich halo of yellow sunshine that was re- 
flected upon the dark green tops of the tall pines, or 
fell in broad belts of dazzling brightness across his 
narrow path, whenever an opening among the trees 
would admit its cheerful rays. Gentle reader, hast 
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thou never seen such an evening, and looked on 
scenery something like this ? 

As the hovering shades of twilight began to 
thicken, the birds one by one ceased their sweet 
songs, or only chirped faintly as they flew away to 
roost; the bats were darting in whimsical circles 
through the air ; the owl set up his ghostly hooting, 
apd more than one shy wolf had glided swiftly by 
our meditative traveller, when, after withdrawing 
his eye from the few bright stars that were scat* 
tered over the broad expanse of heaven, he discov- 
ered not far before him one of those wide ^^ bottoms** 
peculiar to that section of country, covered with 
cane or reeds, int^spersed with tall rushes, old 
stumps of trees, fallen timber, vines, and brambles, 
generally traversed by a stream of uncertain depth, 
and not to be passed at every season of the year. 
Lancaster urged his horse forward with evident 
impatience when this formidable obstacle to his 
farther progress met his eye, and, hurrying down 
a long gradual slope, he entered the morass by the 
plainest of several deer or cow paths, which soon, 
however, crossed and recrossed each other so fre- 
quently that poor Levi found himself completely 
perplexed and bewildered. To add to the terror 
of the uncomfortable spot, and render his ntnation 
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still more perilous and unpleasant, the fierce scream 
of a tiger, apparently but a few yards ofi) broke 
upon his astonished ear, and the next moment the 
whole forest seemed to be alive with wolves, foxes, 
panthers, screechowls, wildcats, &c., whose bark- 
ing, growling, and howling kept up the most awful 
and astounding chorus of mingled sounds, and the 
darkness had thickened and increased to such an 
extent that everything was blackness and confusion. 
Having lost all traces of his path, Levi was com- 
pelled to grope and feel his way through the thick- 
ets, and over the logs and branches, sometimes on 
£>ot and sometimes in his saddle, and was at last 
only extricated from the labyrinth into which he 
bad so imprudently ventured by the instinctive 
qualities of his noble horse. 

Finding himself once more upon dry land and in 
the open woods, Lancaster felt comparatively hap- 
py ; but even that happiness, like all sublunary bliss, 
was temporary ; for he then, for the first time, dis- 
covered or suspected that he had not probably taken 
the right route when he set out at sunset, or that 
he had entirely lost his way. The last pale glim- 
mering of twilight had long since faded away ; the 
loud yelling of the wild animals bad ceased ; and 
the low mournful murmur of the breeze, as it swept 
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through the tops of the pines, was the only sound 
that interrupted the profound silence into which all 
sature had reposed. The feelings of Levi seemed 
to partake of the quietude and stillness that reigned 
over the scene, and a sense of devotional gratitude 
took possession of his bosom as he cast his bright 
eyes up to Heaven in thankfulness for its preserva- 
tion and protection. 

After a brief delay, in which the young traveller 
was pondering with himself as to what should be 
done, he once more reined up his tired horse, and 
pursuing a dim and narrow trail, which led he knew 
not where, rode slowly and musingly on. Very 
soon, however, he found himself traversing a forest 
precisely similar to the one he had passed previous 
to crossing the ravine ; and feeling no farther ap- 
prehensions of danger from man or beast, he re- 
lapsed into a strain of revery and deep thought, and 
had ridden many miles in a state of utter forgets 
fulness, when his vague and undirected thoughts 
were interrupted by the sudden blundering of bis 
steed, which aroused him to a sense of conscious- 
ness, and, upon looking round, he found himself on 
an elevation where the forest was so open that 
not the smallest bush or other undergrowth could 
anywhere be seen. ** You must be fatigued, poor 

C 
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fellow," said Levi, as he affectionately patted the 
neck of his horse, '* and we will stop in this safe 
place a while," he continued. So saying, he dis- 
mounted, buckled the reins of his bridle around the 
smooth trunk of a large pine, and throwing his 
blanket at its root, stretched himself upon his hard 
pallet to rest and muse, but not to sleep. As Lan- 
caster thus lay extended on his blanket, raised upon 
his elbow, while his head rested in one of his hands, 
a shuddering sensation of lonely horror crept 
through his frame, and he involuntarily placed the 
other upon the pistol that was suspended at his 
waist. The night was far advanced ; the wind no 
longer sent its wailing voice through the trees ; ev- 
ery sound was hushed as the calm stillness of death. 
The bright stars that looked out from the deep blue 
sky were chasing away the murky gloom of mid- 
night, and more than one bright meteor had at« 
tracted the eye of the traveller as they shot across 
the cloudless firmament that bent above him. For- 
getful of himself, all the events and incidents of 
his trip began to pass in review through his active 
mind ; the dreary waste over which he had trav- 
elled, the secluded and romantic village of the 
lichees, the beautiful scenery that looked down 
from every side upon it, and the angelic young 
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creature it contained ; the lonely dwellings of the 
squatters, and the Chattahoochee with its cascades 
and islands, its woody hills and grassy valleys, 
so fresh from the hand of the Creator that the foot 
of civilized man had scarcely polluted the virgin 
soil, were all and severally remembered, and some 
of them, perhaps, too fondly admired. 

Then other thoughts and far different scenes 
took possession of the mind of Levi, as he listlessly 
gazed up at the sparkling stars, alike unconscious 
of their beauty and of his own isolated situation. 
Again, as it was wont to do, his restless fancy 
would retrace the long and tedious road which he 
had followed for hundreds of miles from the de- 
lightful residence of his childhood, and for a while 
he appeared, at least in imagination, to live over 
the sweetest, the happiest moments of his short but 
eventful life ; yes. 

That home of his boyhood rose fresh to his view, 
The landscapes around it, the friends who were true ; 
And the maid, too, whose image was stamped in his breast 
In innocent loveliness, rose with the rest ; — 
Then he thought of the garden, the fruits, and the flowers, 
■ The fields and the meadows, the streams and the bowers. 
And the dogwood, whose blossom can vie with the rose, 
Which there in its beauty spontaneously grows. 

Levi Lancaster had been a most ardent and de- 
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voted lover; and the beautiful image of that fair 
creature whose irresistible charms first awakened 
in his young bosom the noblest and tenderest of 
passions, still held his warm heart in bondage; 
and if at any time he for a moment became fas- 
cinated by the magical influence or the exqui- 
site loveliness of another, it only served, by con- 
trast, to heighten the perfections, and bind him, if 
possible, more closely to her whose mild blue eye 
and kind bewitching smile could alone beguile his 
bosom of care, even though she had cruelly re- 
jected the profier of his hand and the homage of 
bis heart. But Lancaster thought of Ouskaloosa 
only as we do of those whom we often meet in our 
desultory intercourse with the world, possessing 
beauty, sprightliness, intelligence, and, perhaps, 
many of those superficial acquirements which en- 
able us to pass an hour or an evening very agree* 
ably in their company, but who are soon forgotten, 
or only recollected like the soft strains of some 
sweet tune, which has been caught and treasured 
up by the ear^ yet unnoticed or entirely neglected 
by the mind. But how different were his cherished 
recollections of . Her personal and men- 
tal attractions, her fascinating manners and amiable 
disposition, the generous and noble qualities of her 
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hearty the superior natural endowments and solid 
accomplishments of her highly-cultivated mind, to- 
gether with all of those graceful and dignifying 
embellishments that are bestowed by a finished 
education, and derived from intellectual and re- 
fined society, all demanded his admiration, won 
his friendship, and claimed his highest respect. 

Such, then, were the feelings and reflections of 
the yduthful adventurer, when, in spite of his fixed 
resolution to ^ct as sentinel until daylight should 
dawn and call him from his post, a heavy drowsi- 
ness began to creep over his exhausted spirits, and 
at last he fell into a profound sleep. It is doubtful 
how long Levi would have slept, had not his deep 
slumbers been broken by the loud snorting and 
pawing of his watchful horse ; in an instant he was 
upon his feet, and preparing to defend himself 
against any luriiing savage that might have dogged 
him to the spot, and his pistol was cocked, when 
the crackling of the sticks and dry leaves apprized 
him that something approached. He expected an 
Indian, but the menacing attitude of a ferocious 
tiger, growling fiercely, while he tore the earth 
with his huge claws, convinced him of his error, 
and he resolved to shoot ; yet, knowing the fatal 
consequence and the hopeless chance for escape 
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should he miss or only wound his formidable foe, 
Levi prudently changed his mind, and slipping un- 
der the neck of his impatient horse, whose actions 
seemed to keep the mad beast at bay, loosed the 
rein of his bridle and rode briskly away, leaving 
the blanket on the ground, which was instantly 
seized by the disappointed tiger and torn into a 
thousand pieces. 

Completely aroused by the fortunate escape he 
bad so miraculously made from a situation that 
was so very perilous, Levi felt but little like 
pitching another camp^ and concluded to travel on 
the balance of the night, not knowing, nor caring 
much, where the path was to lead him ; and, long 
after he had left his resting-place, he could dis- 
tinctly hear the loud howling of the infuriated 
monster. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thb heavy dew that fell during the night, and 
gave such freshness and moisture to the earth, 
hung in large trembling drops from every leaf and 
twig, and glistened like transparent gems on the 
millions of white cobwebs that were stretched over 
the bushes and shrubs. The sun, which was just 
then rising with unusual splendour and brightness, 
cast a glow of pleasing and animating lustre over 
the smiling and sparkling face of creation ; — the 
slight fog, which at the dawn of day hung like a 
thin misty veil over the hills, had receded to the 
lowlands and valleys, and lay suspended in the 
calm air, looking at a distance like a huge mount* 
ain» whose base described a bluish horizontal line, 
which seemed to rest upon the tops of the trees, 
while its summit rose into high and irregular clifis, 
assuming the most wild and picturesque appear- 
ance. The whole forest was vocal with the natu- 
ral music of spring, and the notes of the mocking* 
bird, that perpetual inhabitant of the South, who 
seemed to be breathing his very soul into the sweet 
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strains of his soft and varied song, were most con- 
spicuous. 

Now it was that Lancaster, in turning an angle 
to avoid an obtrusive log that projected across his 
path, saw at some little distance before him a rude 
hut, standing alone in the midst of the solitary wil- 
derness ; and through an opening that served the 
double purpose of door and window, the face of a 
man was thrust forward, and, after taking a brief 
survey of the morning, was hastily withdrawn. 
Very soon a slender streak of blue smoke burst 
from the centre of the roof, and, curling perpendic- 
ularly up among the trees, continued to spread, 
and blacken, and rise, until it formed a broad and 
beautiful column, and the settled melancholy of the 
young man's face kindled almost into a cheerful 
smile at beholding such pleasing evidences of hav< 
log terminated his weary search after accommoda- 
tions. The next moment a youth, who was very 
slender, and may have seen some fourteen sum- 
mers, in the grotesque costume of an Indian hun- 
ter, with bow in hand, and a tomahawk and knife 
suspended in his leather girdle, issued from the 
before-mentioned aperture, and with a quick and 
nimble step darted off into the wildest part of the 
forest 
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On went Levi with a hurried pace, and winding 
his course down the slight eminence from whence 
he first perceived the hut, crossed a murmuring 
rivulet which stole away among the gay flowers 
that grew along its moist borders, and halted in 
front of the cottage, when his eye met the gaunt 
figure of a stern old Scotchman, and the following 
dialogue ensued. 

" Well, what want you here, young man ?" de- 
manded Powell, for such was the name of the CaU 
edonian, as, advancing with an air of surprise, he 
leaned his shoulder against the side of the door, 
with a dark scowl upon his brow, while his eye 
glanced fiercely at the face of the youth. 

** I am a bewildered stranger, sir," replied Levi, 
with pleasantry and self-composure, still marking 
the crude visage of the other, '' and must claim 
your friendly hospitality." 

'< Humph I claim my hospitality, indeed," said 
Powell, in very broken English, and with a shrug 
of his shoulder ; '* and then you will swindle me 
for my pains. No, no," he continued, shaking his 
head ; " I keep no tavern, and have nothing to give 
to such as you. I know enough of your pedlers, 
missionaries, and preachers, and a viler pack of 
villains don't walk over God's holy earth ; here you 
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all come with your old wares, your psalmsingiug, 
and your schools, and 'tis all to rob the poor In- 
dians ; and, by teaching them deception, you make 
them as mean and worthless as yourselves, /will 
take none of your sins upon my head, so you can 
travel on." 

" Pray don't turn me off upon bare suspicion,** 
rejoined Levi ; " under ordinary circumstances I 
would not intrude on your privacy ; but, besides 
being lost, myself and horse, having travelled near- 
ly all night, are very much exhausted and almost 
starved ; and, sir, I will pay you liberally," attempt*- 
ing to draw his purse as he spoke. 

" Oh ! yes,** cried Powell, raising his bushy eye- 
brows and smiling contemptuously, ^you canting 
Methodist and Jewish hucksters always keep good 
reasons and wilful lies as a part of your stock in 
trade, and there's no more chance to hamper one 
of you than there'd be to hook a snake or trap a 
bat, and so you may — " 

" Do what?" inquired Levi. 

" Go to the devil, where you belong." 

" Not while I can stay away." 

" Ah, you'd as well, for he'll catch all your crew," 
growled the Scotchman. 

" Catch who ?" demanded the youth, in a voice 
that betrayed the excitement of his feelings. 
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** I said the devil will catch you, and them too.** 
'' Indeed, you insult my feelings, and do injustice 
to my station in life, if you intend to include me 
among that class of persons you have just named ; 
for no man holds pedlers in greater contempt than 
I do, nor can any one have less intercourse or fel- 
lowship vfrith Jews, missionaries, or preachers than 
myself, although I must confess that I esteem fru- 
gality and true piety whenever and wherever I 
find them," said Levi, in a calm yet positive tone. 
*' And as you are so very suspicions and illiberal," 
said he, rather independently, '' I will leave you to 
the enjoyment of your opinions and principles, even 
if I perish in the woods." And he had turned his 
horse to depart, for he was too proud to beg, when, 
in an altered and more kindly voice, the woods- 
man exclaimed, 
^ And then you are not one of that croaking set ?" 
<< By my soul, if there's truth in man or virtue 
in woman, I am not," answered the youth quickly, 
again wheeling his horse. 

"Well, then, who and what are you, pray? 
You have a good steed," cried Powell, ** and you 
surely cannot dislike to tell your name." 

" No," said the youth, pleased with the altered 
mood of the Scotchman. <* I am proud of my coun- 
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try, and will never deny my birthright ; my name 
is Levi Lancaster ; I am a Carolinian by birth, a 
Virginian by education, a republican in principle, 
a very great admirer of the ladies, and a woods- 
man by adoption ;'* and he half-quisically smiled 
when he met the arch glance of the old man's eye. 
. *' But how came you here in the middle of the 
forest so early ? You must have got up before the 
lark, and out-travelled the wild-goose, if you have 
come from any hut or wigwam," said Powell, in- 
quisitively. 

While yet upon his horse, Lancaster detailed to 
the woodsman the principal events of his trip, and 
concluded by telling of the difficulties in the cane 
bottom and his escape from the tiger. 

''What, and you didn't cross that forest last night 
alone ?" exclaimed Powell, with astonishment and 
a&cted terror depicted on every feature. 

" Certainly ; pray why not t" demanded Levi. 

^ Because it is haunted." 

''You don't think so?" continued Lancaster, 
with seriousness. 

<< No doubt of it ; but 'tis good to be ignorant 
sometimes," rejoined Powell. " Why, I'll tell you, 
young man, ever since the bloody battle when all 
the Uchees were killed by the Creeks and Chatta- 
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hoochees in one short day, their old hunting-grounds 
have been haunted by all sorts of ghosts, and wiz- 
ards, and spirits ; some without heads, some without 
arms or legs, some with their eyes and tongues cut 
out, some with great bloody gashes, others without 
any flesh on their bones, and all go howling, and 
yelling, and mourning through the woods ; and of a 
cloudy day or dark night they build great fires, and 
join hands, and shout, and dance, and cry until the 
sun shines out. And then, besides these, there are 
wild animals enough to eat an army." 

<* And are the Indians afraid of those ghosts land 
hobgoblins 7" 

** The bravest warrior in the nation won't ven- 
ture there alone ; they say that the spirits imitate 
the fowls and deer, and entice the Indians to follow, 
when they turn upon them, and the foolish hunter 
is never more seen ?" 

** Oh fy," said Levi, doubtingly ; " they can't 
think so, surely T 

** liCt me tell you what happened not many 
months ago," said the wdbdsman, raising his cap 
and passing his bony hand through the half-gray 
locks that lay over his forehead. 

** Several hunters were passing along by the 
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Tery swamp you crossed last night, and a deer was 
heard to bleat in a thicket not far off. They all 
stopped, and again it bleated. The old men shook 
their heads and went on, but a young Creek fol- 
lowed the sound. At night he did not return as 
usual to the camp. The old men, when they missed 
him, spoke of the ghosts, and then smoked their 
pipes in silence. Well, the next morning, when 
the sun was up, the Creeks all went to the spot, 
which was known by a bush that the hunter bad 
broken to mark his course. They saw his track, 
and followed it for miles, but the track of the deer 
was not to be seen. Presently a large buck, with 
horn und taiil up, jumped into the trail, when they 
all shot at/him so close that he could almost be 
touched with their bows. ^ The deer bleated, and 
vanished m the air, and neither ^acks nor blood 
could be seen. So the hunter^' 'all ran away, and 
on returning to the village the Indians wept three 
days and nights for the lost hunter, who has never 
yet come back." . 

While old Powell was relating the above Indian 
story, which he undoubtedly believed to be true, 
for the Scotch are naturally a superstitious people at 
best, Levi, who could with great difficulty suppress 
the smile of levity which threatened to betray his 
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assumed gravity, very coolly remarked that he cared 
but little for ghosts and spirits, and said he feared 
living man still less when there was fairness in at- 
tack or equality in strength and number. 

When Levi had done speaking, the woodsman 
advanced from the leaning position which he had so 
long maintained, and, seizing his hand, exclaimed, 
" You are a valiant youth, and equal to Edwin Ruth- 
ven, the faithful follower of my brave countryman, 
Sir William Wallace. And now, my noble boy," he 
continued, " since you are neither Jew, pedler, nor 
preacher, come, get down, and make my hut your 
home" — an invitation which had long been desired, 
and was readily accepted, with many thanks. 

*' I fear you'll find rough fare here, young man, 
for we woodsmen live like wolves, upon what we 
can catch ; but I have some fine pasturage for your 
horse," continued Powell, humorously pointing to 
the forest. 

'^ I will be pleased with whatever you offer me, 
and know that I shall be delighted with your novel 
fashion of living," replied the youth. " It was for 
the express purpose of seeing and partaking of all 
that is singular which induced me to venture on this 
trip ; and were I only to meet with the dull routine 
of civilized comforts and the monotonous fashions of 
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what I daily see at home, I should be more disap- 
pointed than pleased." 

Old Powell then entered the cabin; Levi dis- 
mounted and proceeded to liberate his horse ; and 
while the noble brute rolled exuliingly on the cool 
fresh earth, he hung his saddle and equipage upon 
a branch of the nearest sapling, seated himself upon 
a log beneath the cool shade of a tree, threw off his 
hat, and, passing his fingers through his thick glossy 
locks, began to survey more particularly the singu- 
lar habitation of the woodsman and its wild envi- 
rons, which had so unexpectedly become his tem- 
porary abode. 

Lancaster's cogitations were, however, soon flus- 
trated by the return of Powell, whose thin grizzly 
hair, gray eyes, and Scotch dialect were the only 
marks by which he could be distinguished from the 
savages among whom he had resided for more than 
forty years, and, except for the want of a turban and 
plume (for most Indians wear something of the sort 
upon their heads), which was supplied by a cap 
made of the skin of a fox, with Reynard's thick 
bushy tail falling behind like a tassel, he readily 
might have been taken for an old Creek hunter. 
A deerskin hunting-shirt, which had lost most of 
the fringe from around its skirts and cuffs during 
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its many years' service, worn open at the collar, 
and confined around his waist with the remains of 
what was once a handsomely-ornamented girdle, 
and moccasins, attached to leggins of the same mate- 
rial, that were fitted close to the thigh, fastened just 
above the hip, and tied with garters that appeared 
rather ornamental than useful, completed the gro- 
tesque dress of this singular old roan. 

" I have just been admiring the beautiful location 
of your cabin," said Levi, as the woodsman advanced 
and seated himself on the log by his side. 

" Ah, boy, it will do well enough for me," he re- 
plied, calmly. 

" But you must be in want of good neighbours ?" 
continued Levi. 

" I wish I was out of the reach of every white 
man in the nation. Thirty or forty years ago, when 
I first came among the Creeks, they were peaceable 
and sober, and we had good times ; but, since set- 
tlers are flocking in so fast, for you can't go twenty 
miles without finding one, and so many stragglers are 
trapesing about us, and bringing spirituous liquors 
and civilization, the Indians are becoming quarrel- 
some and dissatisfied, and I think we shall have war. 
Give the Indian the forest for his home, the wild 
sports of the chase for his amusement and supportj 
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and he is perfectly happy ; but to talk to him of re- 
ligion, agriculture, commerce, and learning, is mock- 
ery, mere mockery," said Powell, with warmth. 

** And can it be possible that you, sir, have lost 
all taste for the refinements and conveniences se- 
cured by civilization, for I am convinced you have 
once tasted them, old gentleman, and still know what 
they are ?" quoth the youth. 

The rough features of the woodsman for a mo- 
ment relaxed from their rigid expression, and a 
slight smile passed over his hard face at hearing 
this high yet modest compliment, and his eye 
seemed to brighten as he thus proceeded : 

" Yes, my son, in my early days, among the beau- 
tiful highlands of my native country," and the woods- 
man paused to wipe the bright ambiguous tear that 
started to his eye, " many a night have I danced to 
the joyous notes of the bagpipe, when my withered 
old limbs and joints, now stiflFened with age, were as 
smooth and supple as yours. My father was a man 
of extensive means and large estate, and you guess 
truly when you say I have tasted the comforts of 
life, for I did then drink deeply from the dangerous 
cup of pleasure ; but misfortune made me an exile," 
said he, '^ and these lips have since sipped too free- 
ly from life's bitter dregs. When I left — " 
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Here the old man's story of his ills was interrupt- 
ed by Lancaster, in whose bosom his tale of sorrow 
had awakened that generous sympathy which every 
virtuous heart must feel for another's woes ; and, by 
way of changing the painful subject, he asked him 
if he had ever been in any of the states. 

, " Only as a traveller," answered Powell. " When 
I landed in America I found her struggling for lib- 
erty ; the whole country was in commotion ; and 
as I had left Scotland in search of quietude and 
peace," said he, " I hastened to leave the scenes of 
strife, and, after travelling from state to state and 
post to post, I met at last with Opothleoholo, the 
great head chief of the Creeks, who invited me to 
his wigwam, and I have since become an Indian." 

^' And now you prefer these savages to the soci- 
ety of white people ? to those of your own race ?" 
asked Levi. 

"Does your father love the company of your 
mother and his children better than that of other 
persons ?" rejoined the Scotchman. 

" Then you have an Indyan family — a squaw and 
children, I am led to infer," cried Levi. 

" I did have a Creek woman for a wife, and we 
had five children ; but Cuspa and all the little ones 
are dead except the oldest boy, and he is — " 
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"Where?" eagerly demanded Levi. 

" In the woods." 

" The youth in an Indian dress who left your hut 
Tery early with a bow in his hand ?" 

" That was Os-ce-o-la,^^ replied Powell ; " the 
poor child has no companions, and is so fond of 
hunting that he often leaves me from morning till 
night ; but, Indian-like, he is never happy unless 
he i9 in the chase." 

" And is he generally successful ? — does he kill 
much game ?" 

"He never fails to fetch something, and often 
kills more than he can bring home." 

" It is very well, then, that bis amusement con- 
tributes to your comfort." 

" And yet I'd rather have less to eat, and more 
of the boy's company. I once thought of teaching 
him to read and write ; but he has got too wild, and 
it seems to be a pity to check his big notions ; why* 
he sometimes says he'll be a great chief; but that's 
foolish in the child, poor thing." 

" 'Tis reasonable enough ; and a laudable desire 
to be great is always to be commended, more par- 
ticularly if his birth entitles him to such expec- 
tations. Is he related to any of the warriors or 
chiefs ?" 
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" His mother was the child of a noble chief," said 
Powell, " and she had the soul of a warrior, although 
she was so gentle." 

" And she was, of course, a handsome woman," 
continued Le\i, modestly. " I've been told that all 
of the better class of Indian girls, such as the chiefs' 
and warriors' daughters, are exceedingly well-fea- 
tured and exquisitely formed ; and then they have 
so much native dignity, at least those had whom I 
saw yesterday ; indeed, they so far surpassed my 
most extravagant expectations, that I almost wish I 
was one of their young hunters." 

" Old Scotland, England, and France, all put to« 
gether, can't show one of their fair daughters supe- 
rior in person or heart to my poor affectionate Cus- 
pa. It is true she was as wild as the flowers that 
she gathered in her own delightful valley, but she 
was more beautiful, and as pure as the fresh air she 
breathed." 

" How very fortunate you were in securing the 
friendship of such an influential chief," said Levi, 
*^ and certainly much more so in winning the af- 
fections of his daughter. Why, really, such flat- 
tering inducements would make any young fellow 
abandon the insipid walks of civilized life to adopt 
such a romantic one as yours has been," 
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" Opothleoholo was a great chief and a daring 
warrior," rejoined the woodsman ; " he never spoke 
in council but to convince, and never led his war- 
riors to battle but to conquer. But," said he, " the 
Creeks are all a brave and warlike people, and a 
highminded, honest race of nnen." 

" And yet, like all the other tribes, they are too 
relentless in their feelings towards their enemies, 
and too rigid in the execution of their cruel laws,'' 
cried Levi. 

"Ah ! that is true," said Powell; "and it is sim- 
ply because they make no useless laws, and are 
taught from their infancy to regard the violation of 
a law as the worst of crimes, and to revenge an in- 
jury as the highest virtue." 

" Do you find the Indians cordial and affectionate 
in their habits of intimacy ?" inquired Lancaster. 

" The Creeks and Uchees are rather a cold and 
distant people, but much more devoted and sincere 
in their attachments when they once take a liking, 
and still more inveterate in their hatred than the 
whites. Nothing like a fondling intimacy is ever 
seen among the young people, or even between man 
and wife in public ; no indelicate liberties are ever 
attempted or allowed between the sexes, and the 
want of chastity is by them considered as among 
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the blackest staios that can debase human nature. 
For such an offence tlie hair of a squaw, which is 
prized even higher than life, is always cut short off, 
as an unerring mark of her infamy ; and, when once 
fallen and degraded, an after life of purity and vir- 
tue is no mitigation for her offence," said the woods- 
man. 

When Lancaster had listened attentively to the 
intelligent, interesting, and highly instructive re- 
marks of the discriminating old Scotchman, he as- 
sured him that he considered himself very fortunate 
in having so accidentally met with one whose ex- 
perience and information upon the subject enabled 
him to give such a correct account of those Indian 
tribes. " For they are a people," said he, " whose 
character for chivalry is well understood, and also 
their fondness for the chase and other wild sports ; 
yet but little is known of their system of govern- 
ment, their laws, religion, habits of social inter- 
course, their standard of morals and virtues, or their 
matrimonial ceremonies." 

" It is very true that forty years' experience, ob- 
tained from being among the Indians the whole of 
the time, ought to have given me some little knowl- 
edge of their nature and customs, and at another 
time I will tell you much that is both astonishing 
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and amusing ; but now you must be hungry," said 
the woodsman ; and again going into the hut, he 
soon returned with two small wooden bowls, con- 
taining a quantity of soft white roots boiled to the 
consistency of paste, and a few slices of broiled yen- 
ison, and, placing them on the log where Levi sat, 
invited him to partake of the rural repast; and al- 
though it was the first meal he had ever eaten with- 
out the necessary ingredient of salt, still the young 
traveller thought he had never before tasted anything 
half so delicious. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WntN the old woodsman and Lancaster had fin- 
ished their simple breakfast, and partaken of a drink 
of pure water from a cool spring that boiled up 
among the pebbles and white sand not many steps 
from the door of the lodge, a shrill yell was heard 
to sound through the silent forest ; and so delusire 
were the responses of the mimic echo, that it seemed 
to be answered by a hundred distinct voices, and 
the youth started up with surprise, while the Scotch- 
man sat unmoved at what appeared with him to be 
a familiar sound. 

'' Can that be a band of Creeks ?" demanded 
Levi ; and, placing his hand to his ear, he bent for- 
ward as though he expected the yell would be re« 
peated. 

" Oh ! no," said Powell, with an ironical smile, 
mistaking that which was only surprise for real fear. 
" Don't be alarmed, young man," said hCj " 'tis no- 
body but Osceola ; his hunt is now up, and he'll soon 
be in." 

" Alarmed, indeed," replied Levi, with indifier- 
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ence ; '' you are greatly mistaken, old gentleman," 
for he discovered the suspicions of the other ; " and,* 
said he, " I assure you, that although I am anxious 
to see your son, still I much regret that my appre- 
hensions are erroneous, as nothing would give me 
more pleasure than to see a band of Creek warri- 
ors fully painted and equipped for battle, and hear 
them shout the warwhoop." 

'* Then you cannot at present be gratified with 
that pleasure," replied the woodsman, *' because it 
is death to raise the warwhoop in times of peace, 
or unless an enemy is advancing ; that is no idle 
shouting, but it is known by the Indians to be a cer« 
tain signal for deadly combat, and death would be 
the fate of you and all within their borders were you 
to hear it," said he, in an emphatic tone. 

While this conversation was progressing, Lan- 
caster, whose eye was constantly directed to the 
point from whence the sound proceeded, saw the 
young hunter come bounding through the woods 
and leaping over the bushes, with the long glossy 
feathers of a wild turkey sticking in his hair, and 
the fowl itself swinging at his back. 

Having reached the hut, the boy deposited his 
bow and arrows safely within, threw down his game 
at the door, and, stretching his pliant form upon the 
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greensward, lay in listless repose until aroused by 
the call of his father ; and, surprised at the unusual 
tight of a stranger, he sprung upon his feet with the 
elasticity of a stag, and would gladly have returned 
to his wild resorts, where so many of his playful 
moments were spent in lonely solitude, had not his 
father, in the boy's mother tongue, commanded him 
to stay. 

Of a naturally wild disposition, it is not surpri- 
sing that this shy Indian boy should shrink from the 
advances of a stranger, whose genteel dress and gay 
appearance so materially differed from the demure 
missionaries and preachers, and the rough hunters 
and shabby pedlers, who were the only white per- 
sons he had ever seen, and even those but seldom ; 
therefore, when Lancaster approached and offered 
his hand, the fine dark eye of Osceola, which had 
been fixed on him with an intense gaze of astonish- 
ment and vacant wonder, fell to the ground, and, 
trembling with diffidence, although his young bosom 
was a stranger to fear, he stood motionless and con- 
fused. 

" How-do-you-do, my fine boy ?" said Levi, mer- 
rily, catching the hand of the youth as it hung idly 
by his side, and peeping into his eyes, which were 
cast down and shaded by shining black lashes of 
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unusual length ; still the boy was isilent until agiKa 
spoken to by his father in the Creek language, whe 
he ventured to raise his face and take one shy glance ■ o 
at the stranger, but made no reply. ! y 

^* Oh ! he does not understand me," cried Lan- ; 
caster, turning from the son to the father as he 
spoke. i 

" He does not," replied Powell ; " it is one of your i 
useless customs he has not been used to ; the In- 
dians never indulge in the vulgar practice of shaking 
hands." 

" Then what is their common mode of salutation ? 
do they embrace like the Spaniards, or kiss like the 
gay and happy people of France ?" asked Levi. 

"Neither," answered Powell; "the Indians do 
not shake hands, hug, or kiss, and it is not always 
that they speak on meeting, however intimate or 
friendly they may be." 

Again turning to the boy, who now, feeling more 
at ease, stood propped carelessly against a sapUng, 
an attentive listener to a conversation, not one word 
r of which did he comprehend, Lancaster was struck 
with the roundness and elegance of his slender fig- 
ure, his symmetrical and neatly-formed limbs, his 
erect and finely-moulded neck, that supported a 
head of the finest contour, the beauty and regularity 
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m his aquiline features, his high intellectual fore- 
head, animated by a countenance at once expressive 
of nobleness, sagacity, the strongest sensibility, and 
with the unique yet becoming simplicity of his 
dress, which consisted of a piece of red cloth twist- / 
ed into a sort of turban, that sat lightly upon his 
head, from which bent a tall, nodding plume, and 
many odd feathers stuck at various angles ; while be- 
neath it, his long, black, and slightly- wrinkled locks 
tumbled loosely about his temples or fell over his 
shoulders, according to the position of his head. 
Like his father, he wore a deerskin hunting-shirt, 
which, however, sat much closer to his form, had 
fewer marks of antiquity, was so short as to conceal 
but a small part of his thigh, thrown loose and open 
at the breast and collar, and confined by a narrow 
belt, in which hung a long sharp knife and a keen- 
edged tomahawk ; add to his plume, turban, and 
buckskin shirt, a low and unomamented pair of 
moccasins, and you have the entire dress of this 
stripling of the woods. 

"What a pity,'* said Levi, as he looked upon 
the boy, " that a youth of such sprightliness and 
promise should be deprived of the inestimable bene- 
fits of education, so necessary to mature those bright 
germes of genius, that are destined to spring forth 
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and luxuriate beneath the obscuring clouds of ig* 
norance and superstition ; and that he should be ez« 
eluded from the advantages of civilization and en- 
lightened society, which would not only soften and 
moralize his heart, but would bring into requisition 
all of those ennobling qualities and virtuous passions 
that belong to human nature, which alone can prop- 
erly elevate and dignify man, and make him what 
he should be, happy within himself, useful to his 
fellow-creatures, and thankful and obedient to his 
God." 

While Lancaster was thus reflecting on the con- 
dition of Osceola, he had cautiously stolen so near 
to where he stood that he playfully attempted to 
catch him in his arms ; but, avoiding his grasp, the 
youth sprang ofif, leaped across the rivulet, and, with 
another loud yell, disappeared among the trees, and 
was never more seen by his new friend Levi. 

" Will he not return again ?" demanded Lancas- 
ter, in a tone of disappointment, as he turned to 
Powell, whose eye was still directed to that part of 
the forest where the boy was last seen. 

" Not by the light of this sun," cried he, pointing 
upward as he spoke. " Osceola is too fond of the 
woods at all times ; but, when strangers are about, 
which, to be sure, is but seldom, he is never seen 
at home.'' 
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'* But does he never get lost in his frequent ram- 
bles ?" said Levi. 

'' Humph !" rejoined the woodsman ; '^ that boy 
get lost ? why, the oldest buck this side of the great 
Alabama could as easily be lost in these woods as 
that child/' he continued, exultingly ; " and," said he, 
" I haye often found his little tracks along the bank 
of the creeks, and the margins of the swamps, and 
over the hills, miles and miles from this spot ; some- 
times he hunts until all the stars are out, and, when 
the moon is bright, still later ; but yet he comes at 
last. The old hunters tell me that he is equal to 
an otter in the water, and that he is as good as a 
hound to start, and better than any wolf to trail up 
a wounded deer. / can only speak as to his running 
and climbing, for sometimes I see him at his wild 
capers, and in the very top of every tree around us." 

" Such a son must be an object of vast solicitude 
and interest to the breast of a parent," said Levi, 
feelingly ; and his bright moist eye rested on the 
disturbed features of the father while he spoke, for 
the withered lips of the old man trembled, and a 
tear was only suppressed by a forced frown, when, 
silently shaking his head, he walked away to con- 
ceal his feelings, and entered the hut, followed by 
Lancaster. 
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A rude bench, on which lay a few skins ; a small 
iron pot, some wooden bowls, and two old knives, 
were the only articles of furniture to be seen. In 
one corner stood an old musket, in another some 
bows and arrows ; on several buck's-homs that were 
fastened to the walls hung a few articles of clothing, 
and the roof, in the centre of which was a smalt 
hole for the smoke to escape, was well stored with 
fresh meat and dried roots. In that miserable hovel, 
with a dirt floor, no chimney, and without even a 
shutter to his door, had lived for many long years 
that stoical old woodsman, who, in his earlier and 
better days, according to his own confession, sub- 
Btantiated by many corroborating circumstances in 
testimony of the fact, had enjoyed all the ease and 
luxury that a large fortune could bestow in the 
|)eautiful and hospitable highlands of his native isl- 
and ; and, in abandoning the home of his parents, 
had strolled across the ocean to settle in the heart of 
a wilderness, and had there adopted the customs and 
feelings of the wildest and rudest tribe of savages 
upon the face of the globe. 

When Lancaster had seen the gloomy interior of 
the woodsman's hut, and noticed the total absence 
of every comfort, and, I had like to have said, every 
necessary of life, he could no longer restrain the 
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growing inclination which he felt to learn more par- 
ticularly the reasons that had induced Powell to 
leave Scotland, and thus take up his abode ; and at 
last he summoned resolution sufficient to violate 
that high sense of propriety which prevents all well- 
bred persons from investigating or inquiring into the 
private affairs of others, and, placing his hand lightly 
upon the arm of the woodsman, he ventured to 
break the delicate subject by saying, " It is not idle 
curiosity that fills me with anxiety to become ac- 
quainted with the causes that first compelled you to 
leave your native land, and pass over the civilized 
section of this great continent, to settle beyond 
the sound of gospel or the reach of law ; to lay 
aside all of your former habits, and adopt others so 
novel, so foreign, and so comfortless ; but, on the 
contrary, believe me, sir," contintied Levi, in a voice 
and manner that obviated the apology he had offer- 
ed, " it is the deep interest which your singular life 
and present isolated situation, and that of your inter- 
esting boy Osceola, have here awakened," laying 
his hand upon his breast, ^^ which prompts me to 
appear so inquisitive." 

" Ah ! my young friend," exclaimed the woods- 
man, with a sigh, which was the first that had es- 
caped his lips, ^* misfortune, sad and cruel misfortune, 
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and bitter, withering disappointment, can change 
the purest heart, and often drive us into dangerous 
extremes, sometimes into the worst of errors — ^ 
but, suddenly checking himself, as if having re- 
vealed by those slight yet dark allusions more than 
he intended, the unhappy old man changed the sub- 
ject by inquiring of Levi whether he would not rest. 
" You must be tired, young man," said he ; " and, 
as there is nothing about my hut to amuse any one, 
perhaps you would sleep ? If so, there is my bed; 
'lis a hard one, but you are welcome," pointing to 
his bench and skins as he started out. 

" I thank you kindly," said Levi ; " but, as the 
weather is pleasant, I prefer the green bed under 
that tree," leaving the cottage, and walking towards 
a noble elm which stretched its long green branches 
over a verdant s(K)t ; " and if you will watch my 
horse while he is grazing, I will doze until the cool 
of the evening;" and, throwing himself on the 
ground, he soon sank into a sound sleep. 

While the traveller slept, the woodsman resumed 
his favourite seat upon the log where they had taken 
breakfast and conversed during the morning, and 
continued alternately to watch the hungry steed as 
he cropped the young grass, and to gaze with in- 
terest and pleasure on the graceful form, and gay, 
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bealthful features of the young traveller, as he lay 
insensible alike of the cool breeze that tossed his 
locks about his brow, and the sweet music of the 
birds above him ; for Levi's frankness and cordiality 
had roused up those emotions of social feeling and 
generosity that had long laid buried in his austere 
breast. 

The deep slumbers of Lancaster were at length 
interrupted by the shade of the tree gradually steal- 
ing away until the warm bright rays of the sun fell 
upon his face, and he started up. " You have beeh 
very kind, sir," said he, as, rubbing his eyes and 
tossing back his hair, he turned and saw the woods- 
man still seated on the log ; and inquired, " Is my 
horse in sight ?" 

" There he stands, close by you," replied Powell, 
with a slight nod ; " and," said he, " after grazing 
as long as he liked, he took a cool drink from the 
brook, and followed his master's example." 

" That is well," cried Levi ; " and now we are 
both ready to renew our journey." 

" Not yet," said Powell ; " I shall be very sorry 
to lose you so soon, as you are not what I first took 
you to be, and you must stay long enough to learn 
that old Powell is not a miser." 

^'Neither apology nor remuneration are necessary, 
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sir, on account of your misapprehensions, so that you 
will not beliere me afraid of the yell of an Indian," 
said Levi, with a smile. ^^ I already feel the obliga- 
tions that your kindness has imposed upon me ; bat 
my time is limited, and I must travel on, and finish 
my long journey before the heat of midsummer over- 
takes me ;" and rising as he ended this sentence, 
Levi took his bridle from the sapling, and catching 
his horse, saddled him, and was soon ready to depart 

" That is a noble animal, such as I used to see in 
old England," said the Scotchman, casting his eye 
over the majestic form and fine clear limbs of the 
steed ; *^ and I dare say he cost a round sum of 
money in the States." 

'' There is no better," replied Lancaster, as he 
stroked the face of his spirited charger ; '* he is du- 
rable, rides well, is remarkably gentle, and a de- 
scendant of the best racing-stock. But I don't know 
how he'll stand this continual grazing. If in ordert 
he would sell high ; but he cost me nothing, for 
he was raised on our plantation." Having adjusted 
everything preparatory to travelling fully to his no- 
tion, Levi gave his horse a slight tap with his ri- 
ding-switch, and resumed the conversation by in- 
quiring of the v^oodsman the distance and direction 
to the nearest Creek village. 
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** You'll find no town short of twenty miles," 
said Powell, ^ and no person on the way except 
one Miles Smith, the trader, who lives with a 
squaw. The Oakfuskee town is nearest, and 
night will set in before you can reach it. But, if 
you will gO|" said he, '' you must take that trail," 
pointing to a small dim path, <' and, after it crosses 
several hills, creeks, and prairies, it will rise ano- 
ther hill ; then turn to the right, and you will find 
the village close by a large stream." 

'' If the distance does not exceed twenty miles, I 
shall be with the Creeks easy enough by dark, par- 
ticularly as I shall not encounter any swamps or 
ghosts to stop me on the way," replied Lancaster. 

*' Then you must certainly stay with me as yon 
return," continued Powell. 

"That will be impossible," cried Levi, "for I 
must pass through the countries of the Creeks, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Cherokees, by doing 
which I shall get so far to the north that it will be 
much nearer to take another route home. But, 
should we never meet again, I hope we are friends 
at parting, although our meeting was not very 
agreeable." 

" You have my good wishes, young man," an- 
swered Powell. 

P 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Whilb the old woodsman still sat alone on the 
log where he had been left by the traveller, with 
his thin gray locks blowing about his high wrinkled 
forehead, watching the declining sun, and patiently 
awaiting the return of his wayward boy, his mmd 
was occupied with the important reflections which 
the request of Lancaster had suggested ; the ne- 
cessity of making some provision, and of speedily 
taking some step for the future happiness and pro- 
tection of Osceola. 

'*Ahl it would be madness to send that poor 
wild thing to school," he at length exclaimed, as he 
saw the youth come bounding towards home as 
fast as his legs could bring him. " If I carry him 
to live with the Creeks, they will make him a great 
warrior and hunter, but then my old eyes will sel- 
dom be blessed with a sight of his face ; and as to 
checking that wild spirit which he received from 
his mother, and taming him down to the dull and 
deceitful rules of what is erroneously called civili- 
zation, it would be too much like putting a stag to 
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the plough ;" then, after a pause, and in a strain of 
solemnity, he continued, " In a few years, at most, 
I must lay th^se miserable old bones upon the cold 
earth," looking at his large skinny hands and sinewy 
arms while he spoke, ^' and then who will care for 
my poor lost child ?" 

With none to advise him or sooth his overbur- 
dened mind, old Powell could have wept as he 
looked around his lonely dwelling and reflected oa 
his truly forlorn situation, had not his bosom been 
hardened against every feeling of sympathy, even 
for those who were nearest and dearest to his heart 
*^ But there is old Captchahula, the chief of the 
Uchees," said he, after a pause ; '* he is a great 
warrior, and our friendship has been long and mu- 
tual, although it has been many- years since we 
parted ; and yet he is the sworn foe of the Creeks, 
and may despise the son for the deeds of his fathers. 
Stillf that is my surest and best chance, and he is 
not so far away but that I can sometimes see my 
poor boy. So to-morrow I will go to his wigwam, 
give up my son to his wise counsels, and then drag 
my old frame back to this familiar spot," glancing 
his eye slowly around him, "and here end my 
weary life, perhaps in misery, certainly in peace !" 

Such were the half-uttered cogitations, and such 
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the unwilling yet necessary resolve of the Scotch- 
man, as he fixed his eyes upon his sportive boy, 
who was rolling and tumbling upon the green grass, 
and cutting a thousand little antic tricks and feats 
of activity, unconscious of the unusually large space 
which he at that moment filled in the heart of his 
father, and happy in being ignorant of his own true 
situation. 

*' I want you, Osceola," at length said Powell, 
in a more sorrowful tone than he was accustomed 
to use. In an instant the boy was at his knee ; and, 
looking inquisitively up into his face, in the laconic 
language of the Creeks he said, 

" Osceola is here. Oh ! not sick T" 

The father shook his head, but was silent. 

" Not mad with your boy ?" he continued, meekly. 

" No, Osceola, not sick nor mad, for I love yoa 
too well," replied the old man, with tenderness, at* 
tempting to draw the youth to his bosom ; but, not 
being accustomed to such treatment, he slipped 
loose, snd straddled the log on which the old man 
sat. 

" Why did Osceola run from the stranger t" 
asked his father. 

''Osceola no love white man; he kill IndiaB 
with big gun and long knife,'' answered the youth. 
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** NOy he was kind to you, and loves you, and is 
your friend. He is a good man," said PowelL 

" Like hawk love bird," cried Osceola. " Creek ' 
hate pale &ce, and pale face hate Creek too,** said 
he. J 

** All the whites are not the foes of the Indians/' 
said Powell, ^ for / am a white man, and so were 
all of my fathers over the great waters." 

This truth, now for the first time revealed to 
Osceola — for the southern sun, and constant expo- 
sure to the rain and wind, had tanned the woods- 
man as red as any Creek — seemed to fill him with 
consternation and astonishment equal to terror, and 
for several moments he stared at his parent as wild- 
ly as if he had never seen him before. 

" Cuspa, my mother, was not white," said the 
boy. 

•* You are right, Osceola ; she was a true Indian, 
and full-blood Creek," said Powell. ** Do you re- 
remember her ?" 

** Cuspa was kind to Osceola, and he often goes 
to where they laid her when she was so stiff and 
cold," he replied, and ran off into the hut. 

The recollections of her who had left in his only 
child so many strong traces of herself, now the 
only relic that he possessed as a pledge of her affec- 
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tionate devotion and fidelity, associated with the 
painful idea of so soon separating from a child 
whom he never until then knew he loved, filled the 
old man's bosom with the most poignant regret, 
and many a deep-drawn sigh escaped his lips be- 
fore his feelings were calm and settled. 

The sun had long been down, and only its bright 
reflection was to be seen towards the west, when 
the father and son took their scanty supper of roots 
and meat, and laid down to spend their last night 
together under the low smoky roof of the woods- 
man's hut. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Staj, Osceola," said the father, on hearing his 
son preparing, at an unusually eariy hour, to de- 
part, «« and I will go with you to the chase," ri- 
sing from his hard bench as he spoke, and placing 
his eyes to a crevice or opening between the logs 
of the hut, through which he could just discern the 
first pale glimmer of daylight along the eastern hor- 
izon. 

" Me go soon," replied the boy, with earnest- 
ness, although he was somewhat surprised at this 
strange proposition. " The dew has not yet been 
shaken from the grass, and it is just the hour when 
the fawn makes its last circle around the watch- 
ful doe before she hides it among the bushes," said 
he ; " so I'll run away to the lick, where the stream 
washes the foot of the hill, and be back before the 
sun looks into the valley," grasping his bow and 
springing out of the hut without waiting for an 
answer. 

" Back 1" shouted Powell, angry at the heedless 
conduct of his boy, for he was always positive, and 
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sometimes severe. Instantly the boy was at his 
side, and, catching his father's hand with more than 
usual familiarity, drew him towards the door, and 
pointing to the thin white clouds that were spread- 
ing as they rose, and floating along the southern 
sky, '' See there," he exclaimed ; '' if we wait, the 
storm will come, and then we cannot hunt.** But 
the father only smiled at the ingenious yet flimsy 
pretext of his boy, and told him that, as sooa as 
they could take a mouthful to eat, they would be- 
gin a very long journey, and cross many hills and 
streams on the way ; the boy's idea of distance 
being regulated entirely by such stationary objects^ 
or by difierent stations of the sun in the firmameDt 
in regard to its relative position with the earth, in- 
stead of miles. 

It was not long before the woodsman with bis 
old musket, and Osceola with his bow, tomahawk, 
and butcher-knife, were on their march to the vil- 
lage of the Uchees ; and while the father trudged 
slowly along, the son was constantly making short 
excursions from their path (which led in a more 
direct course than the circuitous route travelled by 
Levi the preceding night), and he often stopped to 
examine the tracks and other signs of game, or ran 
on before his father to enjoy the novelty of scenes 
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that were changing at every step, or employed 
himself in shooting such birds as ventured within 
reach of his arrows. At length they stood upon 
the brow of the hill which overlooked the ruins of 
the village and the beautiful valley already de* 
scribed, and while stopping to take a few moments'/ 
rest, " We shall go no farther than that tree,'' said 
Powell, pointing at the same time to a gigantic 
beach, which lifted its broad top above all the others 

r 

that grew near it, and they walked on. 

Although Osceola was too much accustomed to 
active exercise to feel the least fatigue from his 
walk, yet he now kept in the path ; and when, on 
entering the scattered confines of the village, they 
heard the mingled voices of the Uchee children at 
their merry sports, he crouched behind his father, 
and in that position they reached the wigwam of 
the chief. 

" It has been long since we last met," said Pow- 
ell, in the musical language of the Creeks, which 
the old Uchee well understood, as, taking off his 
foxskin cap, he wiped away the large drops of 
perspiration that were trickling down the furrows 
of his brawny face. 

( Cuptchahula was no less surprised than gratified 
on recognising his old acquaintance ; and, making a 
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motion for the other to be seated on a skin which 
lay near him, '* Yes," said he, *' ten summers," rais- 
ing both hands, with all of his fingers extended, 
and then pointing to the green leaves more fully to 
express himself. 

** And how all things have changed !" said Powell. 

•*'Tis so," replied the chief; "then you and I," 
touching the shoulder of the woodsman with hit 
finger, ^ who feared neither the wind nor the rai^ 
could outstrip the fleetest hunter in the woods, and 
loved the battle better than the chase, are now bent 
down like some old doatcd tree, weak and useless ; 
we have become like squaws, and must keep in the 
shadows of our wigwams." 

'' Then you do not hunt nor go to the hills f 
cried the Scotchman. 

The chief shook his head, and continued by say- 
ing, '' Many times has the sun gone down and the 
moon travelled across the sky since Cuptchahula 
has gone beyond these narrow limits," raising one 
hand towards the highlands, while the other ftraved 
towards the stream. " Yes, Powell," said he, " the 
world has changed ; the sky don't seem so bright, 
the streams so clear, the flowers are not so tweet, 
the birds sing less, the game is gone, and even the 
great bright orb of day looks blue and dim to my 
old painful eyes." 
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At that moment, Ouskaloosai knowing it was the 
hour to smoke, and it being her duty to prepare his 
pipe, brought it forth ready for use, and, presenting 
it to the chief, glanced timidly at the woodsman 
and his son, and again darted into the wigwam. 
Cuptchahula, after taking a few copious whiffs, 
which sent the sweet bluish vapour so far above 
his head that it ascended like a miniature cloud 
to the green leaves beneath which they sat, passed 
it to the Scotchman, and thus they continued alter- 
nately to change the pipe until its contents were 
completely exhausted. While the old friends were 
tQO much engaged in talking and smoking with 
each other to notice any one else, Osceola sat upon 
the grass, occupying himself in staring at the novel 
appearance of every object by which he was sur- 
rounded. He had never before been in a vil- 
lage, and was charmed with the pleasing contrast 
between the tastefully-arranged wigwams of the 
Uchees, with their rich fur skins and gayly-pamted 
mats, and the miserable and comfortless hovel of 
the woodsman, which was the only human habita- 
tion he had ever seen ; and he was still more de- 
lighted with the noisy groups of happy children, of 
both sexes and all ages, with their leafy girdles and 
flowery wreaths, who were sportively capering and 
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hallooing in every part of the valley. " We have 
long been good friends, Cuptchahulai'' at length 
said Powell| after a pause of greater length than 
had before interrupted their discourse, ^ and I have 
walked a great way to ask of you a favour/ 

^ Name it," cried the chie^ with a look and voice 
of astonishment 

"That boy,'' continued Powell, "is my only 
child ; I dwell alone in the midst of the forest, and 
must soon pass away from the world ; as there will 
be none to care for him, I have come to place him 
in your wigwam, and to make him your son, where 
he can listen to your wise counsels, and becomOy 
like yourself, a great chief and daring warrior." 

"And he a Creek I" exclaimed the chief, with a 
bitter scowl, after fixing his keen eye for a momeat 
upon the boy, who involuntarily shrunk from bis ^ 
severe and jealous glance. \ 

"True; his mother, Cuspa, was the child <A [ 
Opothleoholo, one of their bravest and noblest il 
chiefs," replied Powell, emphatically. 

" What, that cruel murderer of the Uchees t** 
shouted Cuptchahula ; "he who covered the ground 
with their bodies, and made the river run red with 
their blood?'* 

" But he has never lived with his people, and 
knows but little of their ways," cried Powell. 
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** Does not the wolf that never saw its dam 
skulk to the cave and prowl for food at night t" re- 
joined the Indian, with earnestness. 

^' Yet the boy is young and timid, and, like the 
tender tendrils of a vine, may yet be bent and twist- 
ed as you like,** rejoined the woodsman. 

" Not if the spirit of the Creeks be A^re,** replied 
the chief, placing his hand upon his heart, while his 
eye flashed with that resentment which he too 
fondly cherished. 

** Then Cuptchahula will keep him but for one 
moon r continued the Scotchman. 

" No, Powell, it can never be. When my chiefs, 
and warriors, and squaws, and their children were 
slain, and the nation of the Uchees fell for ever on 
one fatal day, many summers ago, Cuptchahula 
then swore before the Great Spirit, whose bright 
eye looks down from the sky, and whose voice is 
beard in the clouds, that he and his would alwayg 
be the eternal enemies of the Chattahoochees and 
Creeks ^ and, looking him sternly in the face, he 
cried, ** Would you make me lie ?" 

** Powell is convinced of the fidelity of Cuptcha- 
hula ; but the boy Osceola is but half Creek,** said 
the woodsman. 

** And half white," shouted the chief, quickly. 
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" But we are friends," said Powell. 

** And so are the deer and the elk, but they never 
mingle ; nor can the Uchees and the palefaces ; it 
is death," replied the chief, again fixing his eye 
upon the boy, while an inaudible execration against 
the Creeks was muttered through his clinched 
teeth. 

As the woodsman found the chief of the Uchees 
so perfectly inexorable, and saw that his prejudices 
were too strong to be overcome, he abandoned all 
hopes of succeeding by any appeals Ihat could be 
made to his sympathies, or upon the grounds of the 
friendship and good feelings that had so long ex- 
isted between them. But the Caledonian was a 
competent judge of human nature, and well knew 
that vanity was one of the most distinguishing 
points of the lichees' character ; he therefore con- 
cluded to try the force of adulation and flattery, 
believing that his only prospect was to resuscitate 
the lingering>ps^rk of ambition and vainglory which 
still glimmered faintly in the old warrior's breast ; 
and, while he should remain under the influence of 
that intoxicating enthusiasm which the recollection 
of his many chivalrous and brilliant exploits in the 
chase and the battle would awaken, efiect the grand 
object of his mission, and rely on the many highly- 
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recommenclatory qualities of his son to conciliate 
those prejudices which Cuptchahula had so long 
nourished against iiis ancestors* Therefore, dis- 
carding that plainness and candour for which he 
was conspicuous, the woodsman assumed for the 
accomplishment of his object the less enviable char> 
acter of the courtier, and used no small share of 
sophistry in changing his plan of attack. 

•* We have no great chiefs and daring warriors 
nowadays," exclaimed Powell, after attracting the 
attention of the Indian. 

<'And our hunters are but little better than 
squaws," said the chief. 

'* When Cuptchahula was young, it was not so ; 
when his arm drew the bowstring and his eye di- 
rected the arrow, the stag once seen was his ; no 
speed nor cunning could protect his life," said Pow- 
ell, gaining confidence from the better mood of the 
chief, whose countenance had become less severe. 

<< And where the tiger kept her young, he went ; 
the bear he'd follow to the darkest cave ; the bea- 
ver never could escape his trap; nor could the 
eagle build her nest too high,* rejoined the chief. 

'* Ah I I well remember when he was dressed 
and painted for the battle," continued the artful 
Scotchman, while the Uchee seemed to swallow 
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everj fentenoe with a smile, ^ with hii tall plume, 
hea\ry wardob, his keen tomahawk, sharp scalp- 
iog-knife, and long bow." 

** And then he was like thunder in the cloud," 
shouted the chief, boastingly ; and, rising to his feet, 
he brandished his arm, drew his withered and bent 
figure up to its wonted erectness, and stamped the 
ground fiercely, saying, ** The cry of battle then 
was music to his ear; and, when his arm was 
raised, it feU to kill" 

** And will not Cuptchahula, the wisest in the 
council, the fleetest in the hunt, and the fiercest in 
the battle, take this fine boy, my only child, my 
last, my fondest hope, and, in rearing him as his 
own son, teach him the use of the bow and the pad- 
dle, and the noble arts of war, and make Osceola 
as great and fearless as himself?" said Powell, in a 
tone that was eloquently touching. 

^ He will," replied the chief. ** But the boy can 
never again return to the Creeks," said he, solemn- 
ly ; ^ and this worthless stick must be broken or 
thrown upon the waves," snatching the bow from 
the hand of the youth and dashing it upon the 
ground as he spoke. 

Powell, who had very judiciously seized the only 
proper moment to secure a pledge obtained with so 
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difficulty, rose from his seat, grasped the 
of Cuptchahula, and, tearing himself from his 
Dg hoy, who till then had never wept with 
w, shouldered his heavy old musket and de- 
d for his solitary hut. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

As old Powell wended his way homeward; the 
clouds began to boil up and gather from every 
point of the horizon ; the thunder growled heavily, 
and rolled and rumbled deeply and slowly, and the 
trees reeled and bent beneath the fitful gusts of 
wind, which increased at every moment, until it 
blew a perfect hurricane, and swept wildly over 
the agitated face of creation. The weary old 
Scotchman paused as he staggered to his door, and 
resting his exhausted frame against the logs of his 
cabin, threw up his dim eyes to the heavens, that 
were already blackened with the angry and con- 
tending elements, through which the lightning was 
continually flashing and darting, and the thunder 
bursting in loud and continued peals, like the bel- 
lowing of a thousand cannon ; and the lonely and 
dei^olate feelings which burdened the old man's bo- 
som extracted a pious invocation from his tongue, 
which had too long neglected to acknowledge his 
dependance on his Maker, and in a loud and hum- 
ble tone, with uplifted hands^ he exclaimed, ** Oh ! 
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Almighty God of the universe, support a miserable, 
wicked, and unhappy wretch, who has been too 
unmindful of thy great goodness ; and oh I extend 
thy kind blessings to my poor boy, and take him 
under the protection of thy holy wing." 

The rain poured in torrents, while the terrific 
gloom of approaching night added to the appalling 
desolation of the scene ; and the unhappy Caledo- 
nian, on feeling a chilling numbness creep through 
his shuddering frame, entered his dreary hut, and, 
stretching himself upon the comfortless couch 
where he had passed so many sorrowful nights, 
without a friendly hand to close his eyes, he sunk 
into the cold arms of death I 

** AJone, unheard, unpitied, and unwept." 

Several years after the death of old Powell, a 
ptrty of hunters, who were traversing that unfre- 
quented wilderness, attracted by the great quanti- 
ties of game that were always to be found there, 
chanced to pass along a valley where stood a rude 
hut, with its wasted roof and decayed walls over- 
grown with weeds and vines, and tottering on the 
very brink of ruin. Curiosity very naturally led 
them to the spot, when they beheld the ghastly 
skeleton of the woodsman still extended upon the 
hard bench where he had died ; while in a dark 
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jamb of the hut, on one of the before-mentioi 
buck's-homs, sedately perched a large owl, ^ 
pricked up his long ears and rolled his full gi 
eyes mournfully at the obtruders, and might, as 
looked down from the favourite station which 
occupied, have been taken for the imbodied sp 
of the emaciated frame over which he appeared 
be watching. 

The hunters shook their heads and silently i 
parted without interrupting the ominous bird, a 
many a superstitious conjecture was ventui 
while they hurried away as to the causes tl 
had produced such a shocking scene. But wl 
they had travelled many miles and encountere< 
gang of Creek hunters, who related the accou 
of the awful sights and strange unearthly soui 
for which the haunted forest had many years b 
distinguished, the mystery was at once explain 
and the white and red men unanimously conclu< 
that some angry spirit must have bound the woo 
man in a spell, from which he could never again 
able to rise so long as the owl should remain, ¥ 
is supposed by the Indians to be the agent of 
ghosts to execute their final decrees. And to t 
day the first settlers of that country will pc 
out the identical green spot, on a small hillock 
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the side of a beautiful rivulet, which was occupied 
by the woodsman's hut, and detail to the inquisi- 
tive traveller many legendary stories and romantic 
events which marked the singular life of old Pow- 
ell the Scotchman. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Warn first left alone amoi^ straiigen, and ob* 
jects so very foreign to what he had be» aocoi- 
tomed, Osceola's young heart seemed to shrink 
within him, and he was almost choked with gnd, 
to which his stubborn ieelings would not give ut- 
terance. And when Cuptchahula told him that he 
must make the village of the Uchees his future 
home» and that he could never more return to the 
Tailley of his birth, the wild spirit of the yoofg 
Creek appeared to gather strength firom the oppo- 
sition that would control it ; and burning with vex- 
ation at the recollection of the rash mumiAr in 
which his favourite bow had been thrust finom his 
hand and dashed upon the ground, he sulkily de- 
clined responding to any of the interrogatories pro- 
pounded by the chief. 

For several days he refused to eat, and cold- 
ly rejected all the advances that were made to- 
wards him ; frequently absented himself for hoars 
among the ruined huts, and often inquired whether 
his father would not return and take him home 
again. Seeing this singular conduct of the youtbi 
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Cuptchahula, whose word was the superlative law 
with every individual of his tribe, attempted to ex* 
ercise some authority over him ; but he very soon 
discovered that the melancholy , which he had mis- 
taken for timidity, was changed into the firmest ob- 
duracy, and that his temper, like the stream which 
flows gently along its channel, would, when check- 
ed| surmount every obstacle that could oppose it. 

The tender and persuasive means next substi- 
tuted, in place of the coercive measures previously 
adopted, to sooth the miserable and disconsolate 
situation of the young stranger's feelings, began to 
expel the despair which had seized him ; and, by 
degrees, he exhibited a disposition to mingle with 
the sons of the Uchees ; so that, in a few days more, 
assuming his wonted cheerfulness, he joined them 
in all their innocent and healthful amusements, and 
was seen bathing in the river, running and halloo- 
ing through the groves, and contributing in a thou- 
sand little ways to amuse his new associates. 

The sensitive heart of young Ouskaloosa was 
deeply touched with pity at the sorrowful cast of 
the noble features of Osceola, which she had seen 
brighten with a smile of diffidence and admiration 
when his eyes first met hers, as she glided into the 
wigwam after handing the pipe to the chief on the 

H 
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first hour of his arrival ; perhaps the similitude 
of their situations (for she too was an orphan, as 1 
have said, and the adopted daughter of Cuptcha- 
hula) may have awakened in her breast a greater 
degree of sympathy than others felt for the beanti' 
ful boy ; at all events, she exerted herself more to 
alleviate his sufferings, and seemed to be filled with 
innocent ecstasy when the first rays of retumiiig 
happiness began to chase from his brow the thick 
clouds of regret. 

Twelve months had now passed away since Os* 
ceola first entered the village of the Ucbees, and 
in that short period he had obtained a perfect 
knowledge of their difficult language, under the 
special tuition of his fair instructress, Ouskaloosa ; 
bad become familiar with their domestic habits and 
mystic ceremonies, and, besides imbibing their su- 
perstitions, and all except one of their prejadicei» 
he had become so great a proficient in tlie use of 
the bow, that his arrows flew with a force and ac- 
curacy equalled only by their most experienced 
marksmen; and so very skilful in the use of the 
paddle, that, whenever his light canoe was launcbed 
upon the bosom of the river which skirted the Tat 
ieT« ii always shot away from those of his oom- 
petitfitns and Onech cMten wore the beaded bdt 
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which, on certain occasions, was awarded to the 
winner. 

The strong prejudices of Cuptchahula against 
ihe Creeks, which were but too well founded, made 
him despise every object that could awaken the 
sad recollections of the deep and irreparable inju- 
ries which they had done his nation. But he had 
pledged his word, the most sacred guarantee that 
an Indian can offer, to receive Osceola, and rear 
him as a son ; and he had a soul too noble to in- 
dulge in any feelings of hatred towards the boy, 
who seemed so obedient to his will, and in whom 
his quick eye had detected so many estimable quali- 
ties yet in embryo, which it was his pride, now that 
he had assumed it as a duty, to cultivate and cher- 
ish. He had marked the calmness, deliberation, 
and resolution of his disposition ; the ardent sensi- 
bility of his feelings ; the sprightliness and sagacity 
of his mind; the energetic flexibility of his physi- 
cal powers ; and the indefatigable assiduity with 
which he pursued the most trifling or the more im- 
portant projects to their full consummation. He 
had listened to the clear musical notes of his voice, 

i 

not yet matured to its fulness and compass, and 
saw in the lineaments of his intellectual face, and 
knew by the keen flash of his dark, thoughtful eye, 
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lay in the wild strains of her native language, while 
Osceola would cull the fairest flowers to decorate 
her brow, or listen in breathless transport to the 
mellow softness of her voice. Then it was that he 
felt the fascinating and irresistible influence of a 
form that was all perfection ; a face that was all 
loveliness ; an air that was all grace and gentle- 
ness ; a voice all sweetness, and an eye that was 
all soul. It was at such moments as these that, 
reclining beneath some shady vine, or with Ous- 
kaloosa seated at his side, the young Creek would 
pour out in the most simple and artless, yet eloquent 
language, the tender devotion of his full throbbing 
heart, while the heaving bosom, the hand that trem- 
bled within his own, and the downcast eyes of the 
beautiful girl, too plainly revealed that reciprocity 
of feeling which diflBidence alone prevented her from 
confessing. 

But before Osceola had forgotten the bitter pangs 
which he had felt on being torn from the spot of 
his birth and the wild scenes of his childhood, and 
just as he had become fully reconciled to lead the 
life of a Uchee, he found himself again compelled to 
abandon •a home which he had so many reasons to 
admire ; and, in becoming an exile, sought a dis- 
tant country, where, to gratify his ambitious soul^ 

H2 
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he could carve out his own fortune, and win a 
name of perpetual glory. 

The chief had always felt a secret regret for 
having, in an unguarded moment, while his vanity 
was excited, received into his tribe the son of a 
Creek, and could only reconcile his conscience 
for the violation of his oath upon the charitable 
grounds that he was a half-breed and an orphan. 
The thoughts of his union with any of the Uchee 
squaws, when he should arrive at manhood, had 
often flashed across the philosophic mind of Cap- 
tchahula, and caused him some restless moments ; 
but, like all remote evils, he thought that good for- 
tune or his own agency might avert it, and his 
apprehensions were lulled. But when his vigilant 
eye at last discovered the mutual yet innocent at- 
tachment that his wards had contracted for each 
other, the old warrior became frantic with anger, 
and gave vent to the indignation which he felt to- 
wards the youth and his ancestors in the most bitter 
and repeated denunciations ; and the poor frighten- 
ed girl was made to tremble at the harsh threats ut- 
tered against her should she dare to violate his de- 
cree or attempt to break the laws of her tribe. 

At the death of Paluxchala, and while Ouska- 
loosa was but one year of age, Cuptchahula took 
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her under his protection, and she was treated with 
all the fond tenderness which her dependant situa-* 
tioQ seemed to demand ; and often, as the fair girl 
sat upon the knee of the old chief, would he gaze 
intently into her face, and exclaim, "You are in-* 
« deed my Paluxchala's child ; in thee I see the im- 
age of himself; that keen and piercing eye, yet 
softened by thy sex, is his ; that brow, that smile, 
all call him to my sight, though now his bones lie 
bleaching on the earth." Sometimes, in relating to 
her the daring adventures of his own early life, the 
chief would describe the locality of the Uchees ; 
the position of the Creeks ; mark out the wood- 
lands, valleys, hills, and streams ; point to the spot 
where the conflict fiercest raged ; and, rising from 
his seat, while his feeble form appeared to expand 
with the excitement awakened by such recollec- 
tions, he would retrace minutely each move and 
evolution, and at last even assume the ferocious 
and ghastly look he wore while grappling with 
some stern warrior in the fierce struggle for life. 
Again, while in a softer mood, when the calamities 
of his tribe would stir up those deep feelings of 
regret that were only to terminate with his exist- 
ence, his thin, wasted form would tremble, as does 
the withered leaf after the mild and genial seasons 
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of spring and summer have passed away, and left 
it to the bitter frost and chilling blasts of autumn and 
winter. Thus would the chief for hours engage the 
curious ear of Ouskaloosa ; yet she well knew the 
causes of his momentary ravings, and the reasons 
that made him almost weep ; and with a light heart 
and smiling face she would dart away, and join the 
merry throng without one pang or feeling of re- 
morse. 

But when, on one bright evening, Ouskaloosa 
with a amiie had presented the pipe to the chief as 
he sat alone by his wigwam, and was turning in 
a gleeful mood to join Osceola in one of their ram- 
bles, she felt surprised to find herself firmly held 
by the arm, and, looking imploringly into his face, 
begged to be released. 

'* Not to go with him," said Cuptchahula, glancing 
fiercely at the astonished youth ; and then turning 
to the trembling girl, he continued, '* Does the dove 
give its young to the vile kite ? Where would you 
go ? — tell me." 

Ouskaloosa, taking her hand from her face, an- 
swered softly, " With Osceola — to the stream." 

" While Cuptchahula lives, Ouskaloosa can never 
enter the canoe of a Creek," replied the chief. 

" To the hills, then," she cried, fainUy. 
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"Hush!" shouted the warrior, "and hear the 
law/' said he, placing his finger upon his lip to en- 
force silence ; and, after a minute's pause, with bis 
eyes firmly and thoughtfully bent upon the agita- 
ted maid, in a slow and audible voice he thus pro- 
ceeded : 

"No, Ouskaloosa; when the she- wolf shall forget 
to feed her whelps ; when the watchful hawk neg* 
lects to guard her nest ; when the fox shall chase 
the timid hare no more ; when the quail shall fly 
not from the nightly owl, then you can break the 
law without disgrace, and be the squaw of some 
deceitful Creek. Td sooner starve than eat their 
filthy meat; my veins should shrink before I'd 
drink the water from their streams. I'd dash this 
hatchet deep into your breast, and sufier torture in 
a thousand ways; I'd burn upon the stake, or 
strangle in the flood, sooner than see thee wedded 
to a foe." 

While Cuptchahula was uttering this solemn de- 
cree and very severe reprimand, Osceola had ad- 
vanced unperceived, and stood with his eyes rivet- 
ed on the averted face of Ouskaloosa, who seemed 
to wither under the harsh expressions which her 
unofiending conduct did not seem to merit ; and 
when he beard the abuses heaped upon his mould- 
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ering ancestors, and knew that it was for him the 
fair delicate girl was insulted aAl abused, his blood I 
boiled within every vein ; and when the growling i 
old chief turned towards the youth, his appalling 
scowl was confronted by a stern and dauntless , 
glance, which told the warrior that his adversary 
was ready for the breach. Then throwing off 
that reverential air with which he had always 
approached the Uchee warrior, Osceola at once 
assumed that calm dignity and haughty bearing 
which so conspicuously characterized his after life. 

''Has not Cuptchahula been kind to Osceola?" 
demanded the chief. 

''And did not Osceola always obey his coun- 
sels V* replied the boy. 

" Does the panther fear the weasel ?" continued 
the chief, tauntingly, as he discovered the fierce 
looks of the youth. 

" The little marten always whips the crow," re- 
joined the boy. 

" Hughe !" cried the Uchee ; " the warrior cares 
not for the pappoose." 

" Cuptchahula is an old squaw /" bawled Osceo- 
la, peevishly. 

" And Osceola is a Creek P* shouted the chief, 
grimly. 
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• "He is," answered the youth, proudly, elevating 
himself to his greatest height, and glancing at Ous- 
kaloosa as he spoke. 

" The Creeks, your fathers, have butchered all 
the Uchees, and burned their houses and villages, 
and then, like sneaking wolves, stole their cattle 
and ponies. Cuptchahula despises your race, and 
he is^ the sworn enemy of the Creeks," said the 
chief, with his clinched fist firmly pressed against 
his stomach. 

*^ And Osceola is the foe of Cuptchahula ; but he 
hves Ouskaloosal" cried the youth, in a tone of 
loud defiance. 

**Then Osceola must leave the village of the 
Uchees ; before the sun sinks behind the hills, he 
must go," said the chief. 

'^ Osceola can find another valley behind the hills, 
where the river hides its waters, and will make a 
great wigwam for himself and Ouskaloosa," rejoined 
the boy, again turning his eye upon the attentive 
maiden, who, as she still sat couched upon the grass 
where she had been, thrown, had forgotten her own 
distress when she heard the fearful expressions and 
painful resolves of the speakers. " Yes, old chief," 
he said, " my little boat shall float down the river 
to where the birds first wake up the drowsy sun," 
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pointing towards the southeast ; '' but Osceola is a 
Creek, and he will come again ;" and the independ- 
ent spirit of the noble youth glistened in his dark 
revengeful eye, while the ungovernable emotions of 
his bosom trembled on his lip, so used to curl with 
boyish pride, or smile the generous nature of his souL 
Unable longer to restrain her feelings, the timid 
and almost distracted girl, although she so much 
dreaded the frowns of Cuptchahula, with a shrill 
shriek flew to the youth, threw her arms around his 
waist, and, with pity in her eye, exclaimed, *' Oh ! 
leave not your Ouskaloosa ; for, when Osceola is 
gone, who will be here to love her?" The next 
moment she was torn from her affectionate hold 
and roughly dashed upon the ground. This was 
more than Osceola could stand, and his keen tonui- 
hawk was hurled desperately at the head of the per- 
petrator of the foul deed ; but the chief parried the 
dangerous weapon with all the dexterity of a pugi- 
list, and it fell harmless at his feet. Enraged at 
this, the young Creek seized his long knife, and 
with a quick brandish plunged it fiercely at the 
heart of the warrior ; but that too was snatched from 
the hand that aimed it, and went whizzing through 
the air. Rendered more desperate by defeat, the 
youth would have proceeded to still greater violence, 
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had not old Cuptchahula, on finding his strength com- 
pletely paralyzed, retreated to his wigwam, leav- 
ing the young lovers to take an uninterrupted adieu. 
When left alone, the Creek gazed long and fond- 
ly into the face and over the delicate form of Ous- 
kaloosa, and told her that he must depart ; but that, 
after three summers should pass away, and when 
tlie young leaves should again come forth, and the 
sweet flowers spring up, he would return to the vil- 
lage of the Uchees, and take her to a wigwam oi 
his own. Then gathering up his tomahawk and> 
knife, and taking only his bow and a few arrows^; 
while Ouskaloosa, with the big tears streaming dowa 
her cheeks, sat listlessly watching every action of. 
kim who was dearer to her artless heart than everj 
other object on earth, Osceola darted away to the 
river, jumped into his little boat, which lay concealed 
among the green willows at the water's edge, anji 
following the gentle current of the stream, with thcr 
aid of his nimble paddle, he soon lost sight of thar 
village and the valley, and forgot for a short time, 
his late painful separation in contemplating the 
bright prospects of success that were to crown an 
enterprise which the extravagant fancy even of that 
imtutored savage boy so glowingly painted to his 
vain and ambitious mind. 

I 
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CHAPTER X. 

He who would change his destmy, 

And make it other than his God decreed. 

Mast be a madman and a fool indeed. 

Alexander Pope^ than whom but very few men 
have written more truisms, was undoubtedly of that 
class of fatalists who hold that it is indispensably re- 
quisite for a certain number of events to transpire, in 
order to detain or advance us so that we may meet 
some particular juncture of time and some favour- 
able circumstances in life over which we have but lit- 
tle or no control ; and yet by those very coincidences 
we are often exalted to dignity or sunk into dis- 
grace. And this conclusion, which is founded on 
truth and substantiated by thousands of examples, 
is indeed philosophical; for do we not see that 
man, in every condition and situation, from the cra- 
dle to the grave, is so much the creature of im- 
pulse, accident, and fortune, that his infamy or glory, 
and his misery or happiness, are too frequently, if 
not always, decided by the most trivial and unim- 
portant occurrences ? which are, farther than the in- 
fluence of virtuous principles and the rectitude of his 
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own conduct, entirely beyond his discretion, and not 
always left to his own choice. 

Thus it will be seen that a destiny far higher than 
the simple son of the woodsman could have contem- 
plated (although he was full of ambition) awaited 
him, resulting from occurrences which he could 
never have anticipated, and growing out of events 
that subsequently transpired, at places of which he 
had no knowledge, and even among a people whose 
existence he could not have known. 
'^ After the fatal massacre of the garrison and citi- 
zens at Fort Mimms by the Creeks on the Alabama 
River, General Jackson's appearance in their coua- 
try, with an army that not only cut them o£f at 
every point, but destroyed their crops of com and 
l)eans, burned their huts and villages, and killed all 
their stock, struck them with such a terrible panic^ 
that many warriors and some dissatisfied clans 
straggled off for safety ; and, wandering away to- 
wards the east, they at last found themselves among 
the delightful wilds of Florida ; in a warm, sunny 
climate, supplied with the tropical fruits, game, and 
fish, and bordering on the interminable everglades, 
which were traversed by beautiful rivers and in- 
tersected by thousands of small lakes, all abound- 
ing with arrow-root, vegetables, and almost every 
tropical frait, and affording the most inaccessible 
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retreats from invasion, ^where these '' wandering 
Arabs" founded a new nation, under the rery sig- 
nificant title of Seminole^ which, in the language 
of the Creeks, signifies eonle or wanderer. Th\$ 
tribe of itinerant pilgrims continued to augment and 
strengthen by the continued emigration of small de- 
tachments of Creeks, until they acquired a number 
and importance which soon rendered them an inde- 
pendent and formidable nation. 

As the light bark of the young Toyager darted out 
of the narrow channel of the Uchee River — whose 
limpid waters were darkened by the shadows of the 
impending trees, and glided out upon the broader 
bosom of the sunlighted Chattahoochee, it suddenly 
turned to the right and swept gently away towards 
the south — his watchful eye caught a, cluster of 
strange-looking canoes huddled together, and a 
number of Indian warriors who were basking leis- 
urely beneath the trees, or strolling carelessly along 
the sandy beach, which, like a broad white girdle, 
completely encircled a small island that lifted its 
green head above the waves which rippled around 
its pebbly bosom. The warriors, who took Osceola 
to be one of their band, with a loud shout of joy that 
seemed to astonish the sylvan shores of the river, 
where all was freshness, tranquillity, and peace, 
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jumped into their canoes, and with a few strokes of 
the paddle very soon surrounded the little boat of 
the dauntless boy. The disappointment of a stern- 
looking brave, whose high cheek was marked with 
a deep and dangerous gash, called forth a fierce 
yell ; and, snatcliing the unstrung bow from the 
youth, with a fiendish grin upon his lip, he shout- 
ed, " Uchee, Uchee — kill the Uchee." But when 
the boy, with an unquailing eye, dropped the con- 
taminating paddle, and threw the arrows into the 
stream (for neither were of the Creek model), and in 
their own language cried, " Osceola is a Creek too, 
and he hates the Uchees,'* the wild, clamorous shputs 
of joy were again renewed, while the warriors point- 
ed to the sun, and, receiving the little wanderer as 
one of their party, supplied him with suitable arms 
for the battle or the chase, and the long string 
of canoes soon passed the beautiful island, turned a 
projecting cliff, and in a few days were abandoned 
and secretly sunk at the mouth of Flint River, to be 
used, if necessary, on some future expedition. And 
then the intrepid warriors struck off into the track- 
less wilderness in search of the wigwam of the 
great chief and warrior of the Seminoles. 

It was many days after leaving the juncture of 
the Flint with the Chattahoochee, where they had 
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secreted iheir canoes, before the Creeks emerged 
from the poor sandy forest which extends beyond 
the Ocklookonee, and entered those beautiful savan* 
nas that stretch along the Oscilla, and reach to the 
fertile borders of the Suwannee ; but the game was 
so abundant that the Indians could not deny them- 
selves the tempting opportunity of indulging in their 
favourite sports with the rifle and the bow, and 
hence their delay. 

At that early period the whites had not, to any 
considerable extent, infringed upon the lands of the 
Indians, and the whole country which surrounds the 
interesting and hospitable town of Tallahassee, and 
is at present occupied with so many splendid plan- 
tations and highly-cultivated farms, was then an 
uninterrupted forest, interspersed with green ham- 
mocks, orange groves, tall magnolias, the umbrella- 
.tree, the broad-leafed palmetto, thousands of luxuri- 
ant vines, and myriads of bright and beautiful flow- 
ers, all flourishing and continually blooming under 
the genial rays of an almost tropical sun, in a cli- 
mate of perpetual spring, filling every gale with their 
aromatic sweetness, and presenting landscapes that, 
for richness of tint and variety of colouring, for 
every fresh and sumptuous decoration that summer 
can bestow, and all reposing beneath a sky as clear, 
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and calm, and beautiful as ever met a fair Vene- 
tian's eye, which would equal, if not surpass, the 
most extravagant picture that the imagination can 
paint of the gay and fairy scenery of the East. 

It was, then, after passing through a region of 
country whose primitive' loveliness and spontaneous 
productions I have so imperfectly delineated, that 
the Creek warriors, and Osceola in their train, with 
their long plumes, painted faces, and gaudy orna- 
ments prepared for the occasion, advanced in single 
file to the wigwam of Mi-ca-no-py, the great head 
chief of the Seminoles, which stood upon the banks 
of the beautiful Suwannee, and presented themselves 
as the future subjects of his realm. " We are 
Creeks," said a tall, noble-looking young brave, 
who acted as speaker (the Indians never keep up a 
mixed conversation unless they are drunk), *'and 
have crossed many hills, and creeks, and rivers to 
come to the land of Micanopy, and turn to be Sem- 
inoles. When the great pale face chief with his 
white braves came to our nation and killed our peo-. 
pie, burned our wigwams, and took our land, then 
the Creeks, the fathers of the Seminoles, came 
away to the east to meet the bright star of day, and 
now we have come to join your tribe, and to go 
with Micanopy to the chase, and to follow him to 
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" Yaw," said the chief, when the other had done 
speaking. " Good, very good — Creek Indian brave 
man — he my brother — Micanopy's warriors were 
from your nation, and he loves the Creeks." I 

" Mux-cha-la-ha, and all the Creeks with him, and 
the boy Osceola, the Young Sun," continued the 
speaker, "love Micanopy and his people. Semi- 
noles brave warriors — fight heap — ^kill the pale 
faces — all very good Indians, and good friends," 
said he. 

After this brief interview, and such other saluta- 
tions as were usual among the Senninoles, was over, 
and when the huge pipe was produced and the si- 
lent smoke of friendship had passed thrice round, 
Micanopy commenced a wild, antic dance, accom- 
panied with many singular exclamations and connic 
gestures, as was his custom on such occasions ; and 
on being joined by all present, the whole company 
continued thus to enjoy themselves for several hours, 
so that the evening was spent in the most friendly 
and merry mood ; and when the festival of broiled 
venison and fresh fruit was over, which completed 
the entertainments of the evening, each Seminole 
and Creek of both sexes sought some place of re- 
pose for the night, to suit his or her own particular 
fancy. A part fell down on the green grass in the 
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full soft light of the moon ; some chose to rest be- 
neath the dark shadows of the trees, and others 
stole away to sleep among the clustering vines and 
opening flowers upon the romantic banks of the 
beautiful stream. 

The next morning when Micanopy appeared, with 
a good-natured smile on his broad ugly face, and 
with his large clumsy turban profusely loaded with 
feathers, his red calico hunting-shirt, gayly-beaded 
moccasins, broad red belt, blue striped garters, his 
nose and ears weighed down with divers trinkets, 
and his long whetted dagger thrust into his girdle, 
a loud and merry shout burst from a hundred voices* 
and as many sprightly striplings and frolicksome 
braves flocked around their honoured chief. This 
was a novel sight to our young hero, who stood at 
a respectful distance from the group watching their 
proceedings; but when Micanopy, with a martial 
air, stepped forth from the excited crowd and beck< 
oned the young Creek to approach, with a quick and 
nimble step he marched boldly up. 

" What name ?" demanded the chief. 

'^ Osceola," answered the youth, with spirit. 

" You Osceola, the Sun," said. Micanopy, point- 
ing upwaifi. " And a Creek ?" he continued, with 
an ironical smile upon his thick lip, as he caught a 
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lock of the boy's fine silky hair between his fingers, 
which wrinkled just enough to detect his Scotch 
blood, while his complexion was that of a pure In- 
dian. 

" Osceola is a Creek 50," rejoined the youth, 
measuring half the length of one of his fingers as 
he held it up to the chief. 

And when Micanopy in a humorous tone told 
the young Creek that he and his comrades would 
now be Seminoles " 50," stretching up one of bis 
long arms to its full length, and they made an acqui- 
escent nod, the chief gave a loud shout, to which 
every Indian in hearing answered with a yell and 
gathered around him. 

Whenever Micanopy was favoured with a new 
acquisition of braves, it was always his custom to 
test their skill and abilities as warriors and hunters, 
and frequently their courage also, by bringing them 
in contact with the best of his followers, and thus 
contrast their merits. So it often happened that 
those who stood foremost in his ranks, and were 
distinguished by a white feather, were frequently 
supplanted by some new competitor for favour, and 
thus compelled to yield their enviable badges of 
distinction. Therefore, when the ambitious young 
Seminoles saw their chief decked off in his fantastic 
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equipage, and marked the joyous smile upon his 
brow, for Micanopy had a kind heart, and was ex- 
ceedingly fond of fun and frolic, they well knew 
that some of their hard-earned and proudly-worn 
laurels would that day be jeopardized. 

When all things were in readiness, and even the 
fairest of the young squaws had decked themselves 
in their finest attire, and came forth to behold the 
exploits of the contending champions, the chief 
made a slight motion with his hand to a youth ap- 
parently waiting for his commands, who disappeared 
for a few moments, and instantly a long and highly- 
ornamented bow, with many painted arrows, were 
put into his hand. Presenting them to one of the tall- 
est and handsomest of his warriors, he pointed to the 
target that had been prepared for the ceremony ; the 
brave toed the line, and away whizzed the feather- 
ed spear ; another and another drew the bow with 
strong and well-poised arm, and sent their arrows 
nearer to the mark. 

" Come, now, young brave," said the chief, ad- 
dressing the squad of Creeks, " beat that, and pluck 
the feathers from his band," pointing, as he spoke, 
to the plume that nodded over the bright band which 
ornamented the head of the Indian who had just re- 
linquished the bow ; and Muxchalaha with a close 
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and sagacious scrutiny examined the gaudy fixtures 
that encumbered the bow, tried its elasticity across 
his knee, and laid it down ; he then drew a painted 
arrow to his face, passed his eye along its tapering 
length, and motioned for his own. 

" Use that," said the chief, " 'tis rery good.** 
But the Creek shook his head and turned away. 
: t? Come you," said the chief, to another of the 
strangers, when a short squatty Creek, with a flit 
face, thin lips, and very wide, high cheek-bones, 
came forward, and with but little apparent interest 
in the matter, for he was evidently more in the habit 
of attending to his interior than exterior concerns, 
blazed away, and even missed the tree. When the 
merriment which such un-Indianlike conduct called 
forth had subsided, Micanopy then called Osceola 
to the test. The youth, conscious of his dexterity, 
certain of success, and stung with the illiberal re- 
proaches that had been showered upon his compaD> 
ion, sprung to the spot, seized the bow, planted one 
foot firmly at the line, while the other stood back to 
balance his reclining body, drew it to his face, then, 
after a strong and steady pull, the arrow flew, and 
long and often was the yell renewed when it was 
seen to quiver in the centre of the cross. 
., When the trialff with the bow had ended, the 
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crowd all rushed towards the river, and a hundred 
young Seminoles had stripped for the contest before 
the chief could reach the bank. The Creeks soon fol- 
lowed this necessary example, and the firm muscular 
forms of the noble competitors for the manly sport 
(which was dignified when England's greatest poet 
plunged into the broad bosom of the Hellespont) were 
thrown into a thousand different postures, while they 
capered impatiently upon the white sand that lined 
the beach. At length the parties were arranged for 
the start, the signal was given, and with a tremendous 
plunge the whole troop entered the stream together; 
with many a shriek and loud and joyous yell they 
dashed along upon the buoyant wave ; the current 
was gentle, the water was as limpid as the air that 
swept across its bosom, and with fierce and desperate 
efforts the ambitious swimmers dashed towards the 
destined willow, from whose low and bending boughs 
ea(h must obtain a fresh leaf, and then swim back to 
where they first set out. Some tired on the way, or 
left the race to rest upon the shore ; others got weary 
of the toilsome sport, and moved at leisure, willing to 
be beat ; but a few of the most skilful and aspiring 
continued to the end, and among them was young 
Osceola, who, with heaving chest and streaming 
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locksy first placed his foot upon the sand and nobly 
won the prize. 

The day had been almost entirely occupied io 
thus testing the qualifications of the Creeks iD all 
those various sports and exercises of agility for 
which the Seminoles are distinguished, when Mica- 
nopy summoned Osceola to the centre of a large 
circle, formed by the braves and beautiful squaws, 
who stood around as spectators of the scene, and 
•olemnly appointed and constituted the proud young 
Creek a chief of the Seminoles^ and presented him 
with a tall white feather, the privileged insignia 
which was to designate his future rank ; a station 
which he ever afterward so nobly and conspicuously 
filled, and a plume which he wore to the moment of 
his death. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Three years had now elapsed since Osceola had 
become a chief, and during that interesting period 
of his life he was actively and usefully occupied 
in the councils and the battles of the nation. No 
longer the soft, pliant, beautiful boy, the proportions 
of his tall erect figure had become matured and 
fully developed ; the expression of his lip was more 
positive ; a fearless resolution, unmixed with stemr 
ness, was plainly depicted upon every feature of his 
£8ice ; his brow had expanded, his eye had taken a 
more thoughtful, a darker shade, and he stood forth 
in all that was splendid in appearance or noble 
in design, as the daring champion of a mighty na- 
tion. 

During that interval a war had broken out be- 
tween the Seminoles and the whites, and in all of 
their scouting engagements and bloody battles, Os- 
ceola, the able supporter, the constant friend, the 
faithful follower of Micanopy, was always^r*^ to 
reach the field and ktst to quit the fight. Did a 
subject of difficulty perplex the council or divide 
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its members, and his voice was heard, the question 
Mras at once settled ; when broils and disputations oc- 
curred between the whites and Seminoles, or among 
the different villages and scattered clans of the na- 
tion, he was the arbiter whose decisions and decree 
were supreme. Should a felon, who had by any 
duplicity or violation of the law incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Indians, escape from justice and 
evade pursuit, it was Osceola who would apprehend 
and bring him before the proper tribunal for trial; 
and when a sharp spy or a fleet scout was wanted, 
or some daring spirit was needed to lead on to 
danger, and even through the perilous scenes of 
death, all eyes were turned, all voices called, and^U 
hearts relied for safety and success upon '* The Sun? 
When the powerful enemy who invaded his nation 
had finished the work of devastation and slaugh- 
ter, and, satiated and saturated with blood, aban- 
doned the war and retreated ; when the loud and un- 
welcome clarion of battle was no more to be heard 
in the beautiful land of his adoption, the thoughts 
of the young chief began to turn.towards his adored 
and long-lost Ouskaloosa, and his truly faithful heart 
beat full and high as the moment for his return to 
the quiet valley of the lichees began to draw near. 
His gallant bearing and attractive person had al- 
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ready rendered him an object of no inconsiderable 
interest among the dark-eyed belles of the South, 
and the least mark of regard or the slightest act of 
attention bestowed by him upon any one of them 
created no small sensation of jealousy among her 
companions, who, like all other women when acti^ 
ated by a spirit of rivalry, spared no pains in em^ 
bellishing their native loveliness in order to capti- 
yate the heart of the bravest young chief of the 
nation. 

While Micanopy sat one day alone beside bit 
wigwam, with his large round eyes half closed, eiv- 
joying the luxury of his pipe, and listlessly watch* 
ing the rich volumes of smoke as they rolled over 
his head, reflecting on the perilous scenes through 
^hich he had so often passed, and contemplating^^ 
no doubt, the rich and pleasing prospects promised 
by the advancing season, for the first new leaves of 
spring were just putting forth, when the bountiful 
bles&ings and liberal supplies of Heaven could again 
be enjoyed and eaten beneath the quiet and holy 
sunshine of peace, the dreamy and delightful revery 
of the warrior was interrupted by the approach of 
Osceola, who, with more than usual solemnity in 
his countenance, advanced slowly and though if tillyi 
and after a short pause, during which the chief 
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turned with an expectant look upon him, he thus 
proceeded : 

" Three summers have passed away since Osce- 
ola first came to the wigwam of Micanopy. We 
have had war, and the pale faces have been met, 
and bravely fought, and driven from our borders. 
Peace is with the Seminoles, game is in the for- 
est, fruit upon the trees, plenty of fish in the rivers, 
and fowl upon the lakes. Micanopy has been my 
good father, and we have been friends ; but the time 
is now come, and Osceola must go back towards 
the setting sun," said he, and his lips quivered, and 
his voice was thick and tremulous. 

When Osceola mentioned his departure, the chief 
dropped his pipe, and, starting with surprise, rose 
up and drew close to where he stood. 

" Who has injured my brave young warrior ?** 
said he. 

The Creek shook his head. 

" Has Osceola a foe among the Seminoles ?" 

Another silent shake of the head was his only 
reply. 

" Who will keep this when Osceola is gone ?'* 
demanded the chief, touching the plume of the 
other. 

" Osceola will wear it.'* 
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" But he will go ?" 

" And so does the wild goose and the swallow.'* 

" Then Osceola will come back to the Seoiinoles ?" 

" In less than two raoons," said he ; " and Osce- 
ola will bring his beautiful squaw." 

'^ And all his little pappooses too ?" cried the war- 
rior, with a hearty laugh, for this strange news had 
turned his sighs into smiles. 

^' When the darkness is gone and the stars are hid- 
den, and when the partridge wakes up the lazy birds 
that roost in the trees, Osceola will again start across 
the forest, and go away to the village of the Uchees, 
to his fair Ouskaloosa." 

" Not so soon," said the chief. " After three 
suns the chiefs, and warriors, and braves of the 
Seminoles will all be collected together in the great 
council, and then my brother can go, and Micano- 
py will not weep." 

** But my Ouskaloosa waits like the white swan 
around her nest when her mate is away," said the 
Creek. 

" Hugh ! hugh ! hugh !" laughed the chief; " and 
every spring she forgets him and takes another," 
said he, archly. But Osceola's silence and serious 
countenance too plainly showed that he did not feel 
pleased at the levity of his friend upon a subject 
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of 80 much delicacy, and the old warrior proceed- 
ed : — 

'* Then go not till the moon shall light the way/* 
•aid he. 

'* Osceola has not yet Forgotten the words of Cup- 
tchahula," rejoined the Creek. *^ To tame the ad- 
der, strike before he coils ; to kill the stag, allow 
him not to leap ; to catch the eagle, wait not till 
he flies ; to win fair woman, trust not to delay, or 
else some riral may secure her heart. These first 
wise counsels Osceola learned from the great chief 
of the Uchees, but the last is his own,^ said he, with 
his eyes fixed calmly on the face of the Seminole. 

" Yaw — good counsels — very good counsels," re- 
plied the chief ; and, while stooping to pick up his 
pipe, now that his surprise was over, and he felt 
like taking a few more whiffs, Osceola turned off 
and walked away to prepare for his intended journey. 

Long before the sun had risen on the next morn- 
ing the young lover bade farewell to the old war* ^ 
rior, and, fully equipped for every emergency, and 
atiired in his richest ornaments, with his tall plume 
bending to the breeze, he was retracing his steps 
across the lonely wilderness towards the village of 
the Uchees, to prove the fidelity of his heart, and 
to claim the betrothed hand and plighted heart of 
the fairest maiden of the woods. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

We must now return to the quiet village of the 
Uchecs, to see what changes had there been ef- 
fected during the interval of three years. A few 
days after the exit of the young Creek, the stern 
feelings of Cuptchahula became softened by the 
kind attentions and the subdued and melancholy 
appearance of Ouskaloosa, and he strove by every 
means in his power to beguile the heavy sorrow 
that checked her cheerful smile, and to obliterate 
from her mind all recollections of the harsh Jan* 
guage abd~rough treatment which he had, while 
under the influence of prejudices and passions that 
made him desperate, used and inflicted upon the 
unoflending and gentle girl. It is true that Ouska- 
loosa's long black ringlets were parted with less 
care, and that a simple green sprig or solitary rose 
was worn instead of the beautiful garlands that 
used to adorn her brow when the flowers that 
composed them were gathered by the hand of Os- 
ceola ; still she never mentioned his name, was at 
devoted as ever in her attentions to the chief, and 
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the regret which she felt was sunk deep into her 
heart, or only breathed in whispers when aloDe. 
Often before the chief had issued from his wigwam 
did the small light foot of Ouskaloosa* brush the 
dewdrops from the tender flowers that scarcely 
bent beneath her buoyant step, as unobserved she 
flew to some sweet haunt where her guileless heart 
first throbbed with the '' pleasing, painful" pangs 
of love ; or at twilight, as he sat before his lodge, 
forgetful of his wrongs and misfortunes in the ab- 
sorbing pleasures of the pipe, while the whippoor- 
will commenced its ceaseless song for the night, 
would she stray towards the hills, or stroll along 
the stream, and sigh, and smile, and sometimes 
drop a tear. 

The bosom of more than one young warrior of 
her tribe had felt the killing power of her charms, 
and the glance of her eye and the blush on her 
cheek were fruitful themes for eulogy and song 
among the lovestricken beaux of the village ; but 
whenever one would begiii his suit, and reveal to 
Ouskaloosa the sentiments with which she had un- 
intentionally inspired him, or ask her to reciprocate 
the passion which he felt, the poor unhappy girl, 
laying her hand upon her breast and pointing to- 
wards the east, would say, '^ The heart of Ouska- 
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loosa is gone ; it followed Osceola when he went 
away, and who would have her hand ?" 

In the course of time, debility seized the feeble 
frame of Guptchahula, and for many months he tin* 
gered upon the very verge of dissolution ; but when 
at last, seeing that his days were numbered, and 
knowing that his eyes would soon be closed fox 
ever upon the world in the cold long sleep of death, 
he called Ouskaloosa to his humble pallet ; and as 
she bent over him, in broken and half-whispered 
sentences, while his deep and ghastly eyes glared 
wildly around, he spoke these words : ^' Guptcha- 
hula is like the thunder-riven, storm-bent oak ; he 
can no more pursue the game, nor fight the foe, nor 
walk upon the earth ; his voice will never again be 
heard in the councils or among the young men of 
his tribe ; but he still loves Ouskaloosa ; and, when 
he is gone to the Great Spirit, should young Osceola 
ever come again, remember Guptchahula; remem- 
ber that Ouskaloosa is a Uchee, and do not forget 
that her father, the brave Paluxchala, fell by the 
hand of a Greek.". Here weakness interposed to 
check the cruel injunction that the chief would have 
imposed ; he ceased to speak, and the stern and the 
careworn Uchee, whose inveterate hatred for the 
Creeks bad become a part of his nature, with a 
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long sigh and a heavy groan, answered the call of 
ManitOy and his soul departed to the delightful forest 
prepared by the Great Spirit for the use and amuse- 
ment of every good hunter and every brave and fear- 
less warrior. 

Many times had the bright sun rolled over the 
quiet village of the Uchees since the death of their 
chief; and, forgetful of their loss, the young brafes 
and squaws had often collected to celebrate some 
important event connected with the history of their 
tribe, and handed down by tradition from age to 
age, or to join in the ** mazy windings" of the antic 
dance, and caper wildly to express their joy. 

It happened to be on one of these evenings, while 
the whole village were thus indulging themselves 
in their savage sports, that Ouskaloosa went alone 
to the shore of the river to muse on her absent 
lover, and to avoid the amusements of others, in 
■which she was of late very seldom a participant 
The happy laugh and joyous song, that were echo- 
ed from thehill^ and borne across the valley, broke 
faintly upon the ear of the Indian maiden as her ma- 
jestic figure, in its roundness and perfection, bent 
over the flowery bank of the stream, with her bright 
black eye gazing thoughtfully upon its sparkling 
surface ; while her long glossy ringlets, that had 
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dropped loose from the glittering band which con- 
fined them, fell over her full heaving boson), and 
her right hand pressed firnnly against her heart 
Such was the fixed and interesting attitude of Ous- 
kaloosa, and the vertical moon was throwing its soft 
and bewitching brightness over the scene, when, 
unperceived by the abstracted girl, a light canoe 
softly glided to the spot, and a young chief with a 
long white plume leaped upon the shore^and stood 
like a spectre before her. 

** My Ouskaioosa !" exclaimed the young Creek, 
in an agitated voice, after a moment's pause. 

"'Tis Osceola, 'tis Osceola T she cried, and they 
were soon locked in their first fond and mutual em- 
brace. 

** Why here so late, my gentle fawn ?** he de- 
manded. 

" Because my Oiceola loved this spot, and here 
it was we parted," replied the maid. " Now come 
to the wigwam," she continued, while he pressed 
her more closely to his bosom. 

" But the chief, my foe ?" said Osceola. 

" Is gone," replied Ouskaioosa. 

"Where? when?" 

*' To the great hunting-ground of the dead," said 
she, solemnly. 
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<* Hist,"* said the chief, softly lifting his open hsod 
in token of silence as a burst of merrinrim met Ins 
ear, while his inquiring look seemed to demand an 
answer. 

" The Uchees in the village — ^Ihey dance," re* 
joined the maid. 

"Then we will go,* said the Creek, with a 
glance of tenderness and affection, and pointed to 
his boat. 

Ouskaloosa met his glance and returned it with 
one more tender, but was silent, and, without mo- 
ving, cast her eyes upon the ground. The chief 
of the Seminoles stood gazing upon her lovely fea- 
tures and faultless form, and his lip curled with 
pride and his eye flashed with joy while he sur- 
veyed her, as she stood before him in all the per- 
fection of her chaste and delicate charms. 

«* Wait for the next sun," she at last said, raising 
her eye to his, ** and Ouskaloosa will— »• but her 
voice failed, and the sentence was only finished 
with a deep, confusing blush. 

«* The moon is high— the stars are bright— the air 
is still— the Uchees are away— my boat is waiting 
on the restless wave, and Osceola and his love 
must go. Come, Ouskaloosa, come," he said, then 
caught her trembling hand ; her waist was gently 
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circled by his arm ; her throbbing bosom pressed 
against his own ; he snatched a kiss from her avert- 
ed lips, and with a firm and hasty step he bore her 
gently down the flowery bank and placed her safe- 
ly in his light canoe. 

"Farewell, sweet valley," said the maiden, with 
a tremulous sigh, when the boat shoved off, and 
a bright tear glistened in her eye as she looked up 
at the dark green foliage of the trees that stood 
along the shore. But her young lord heeded not 
the tender sigh that swelled her bosom ; saw not 
the big tear of affection called up by memory to 
moisten her cheek ; for, while his paddle cut the 
wave, and his nimble boat with its precious bur- 
den darted swiftly down the winding current, his 
watchful eye continued to survey the dark recesses 
of each gloomy shore, and his practised ear was 
ready to detect the slightest sound of danger. 

When, however, they had rapidly and silently 
sailed many miles from the village, and the chan- 
nel of the river began to expand so as to admit 
more fully the light of the bright full moon upon its 
bosom, and the young chief felt safe from interrup- 
tion or pursuit, he began to chide Ouskaloosa for 
her silence, until a gay smile lighted up her melan- 
choly face, when he beguiled the tedious hours of 
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the night by pointing out the beautiful scenery as 
they swept along, or recounting to her attentive ear 
many of his exploits and adventures since the day 
of his departure from the valley of the Uchees ; 
and without any accident to mar the pleasures of 
their trip, the faithful and happy young chief con- 
ducted his beautiful, confiding, and long-affianced 
bride to his own peaceful wigwam, which stood 
upon the shady border of one of the most lovely 
little lakes in the whole territory of Florida. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It was on one of those calm bright evenings in 
early spring peculiar to the foft and delicious cli- 
mate of Florida, while the trees were yet dripping 
with the hasty shower that had just passed away, 
leaving a broad, and bright, and beautiful rainbow 
suspended like a triumphal arch across the eastern 
sky, as though it had been especially arranged for 
the celebration of his nuptials, and the sinking sun 
was shining gloriously upon the quiet lake which 
lay ensconced among the tall trees and umbra* 
geous shrubbery that fringed its borders, when Os- 
ceola, after having received the rude yet cordial 
congratulations of his tribe, departed from the lodge 
of his old friend Micanopy, and led the fair Uchee 
maiden, in all the modesty and freshness of her vir* 
gin purity, towards his own delightful wigwam^ 
already prepared for her reception. And as the 
sun rose the next morning, and Osceola with his 
bow departed for the forest, and Ouskaloosa with 
her wooden bowl repaired to the margin of^p lake, 
it for the first time shone upon them as man and 
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wife ; and, perhaps, in no country or at no period 
did it ever shed a ray of light upon a happier or 
more loving couple. 

Time, with its vicissitudes and changes, rolled on, 
bringing to the rest of mankind its countless evils 
and its cureless ills ; but Osceola, remote from the 
cares of the world, quietly pursued the sports and 
the pleasures of the chase, while Ouskaloosa was 
occupied with the maternal cares and domestic du- 
ties of the wigwam ; for at the end of the first year 
she presented her chief, in the very image of him- 
self, with the first fruits of their connubial bliss ; 
^nd, with such a mutual pledge of affection, they 
<;ontinued to become more strongly united, until 
nothing but death could have severed the sacred 
ties that bound them. Thus they lived, and thus 
ihey fondly loved ; and when the chase was ended, 
and the weary hunter returned to his rural lodge, 
the smile of affection that played upon his lip was 
always met by the glance of tender devotion that 
beamed in the bright eye of the faithful squaw. 

But, alas! their bright days of happiness and 
sweet delusive dreams of perpetual bliss were not 
always to be enjoyed. Year after year the avari- 
cious j^tes continued to advance farther and 
deeper mto the peaceful country of the Seminoles, 
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QDlil they occupied the fairest portion of their soil, 
and with the vile axe and cruel ploughshare cut 
down and tore up the verdant and unbroken face 
of creation. They corrupted the Indians by mean 
and petty traffic; degraded them with ruinous and 
intoxicating draughts; and contaminated their rude 
and simple virtues by frequent examples of decep- 
tion and fraud, until, finally, by extortion and op- 
pression, they roused the slumbering spirit of re- 
venge, and drove the savages to madness and des- 
peration. 

Oiceola was called from the affectionate bosom 
of his little family ; the fleetest scouts were hastily 
despatched to every part of the forest, from the 
Chattahoochee to the shores of the Atlantic, and 
from the borders of Georgia to every CBpe that 
stretches into the Gulf of Mexico. The chiefs and 
braves were all convoked, and his voice was again 
heard in the councils of his nation, while his tall 
white feather proudly nodded above the dark red 
plumes of his angry warriors. Remonstrances 
and petitions, in his simple yet forcible style, were 
offered in a spirit of calmness and upon the strict- 
est principles of equity, but they were either heard 
with indifference or rejected with contempt Preg- 
nant with a sense of the evil consequences that 
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would ensue without an amicable adjusftment of 
their difficulties, Osceola met the haughty foe of his 
country ; and because, in confronting him face to 
face, he nobly dared to assert his equality and inde- 
pendence as a man and as a chief, honestly and 
fearlessly contended for the natural and inherent 
rights of the Seminoles, he was seized by the 
whites, assisted by a few of his own traitorous fol- 
lowers, and in the corroding fetters of a felon his 
noble form was stretched upon the filthy floor of a 
dreary dungeon. The fierce anger and ferocious 
ravings of no lion in the deserts of Africa, no 
tiger beneath the searching climate of Bengal, could 
equal the burning indignation, and the writhing and 
strenuous efforts of this free-born, high-souled son 
of the forest, while weighed down with chains and 
surrounded by the tyrannical hand that had bound 
him. 

For many days Osceola lay thus extended upon 
his back, beneath his heavy trammels and clanking 
chains, and no threat nor menace of his persecu- 
tors could move his obdurate heart to recede one 
iota from the high grounds of independence and 
self- right that he had so daringly assumed. A per- 
fect stranger to every sensation of personal fear, 
he coolly bid defiance to their tortures, and swore 
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by Manito (the Great Spirit) that the hand of Os- 
ceola would spill the blood of all who had assisted 
in his capture, or in any way contributed to place 
him in his loathsome and degraded situation. 

At length a messenger was sent out after some 
of the head chiefs and warriors, and Wild Cat, Co- 
e-ha-jo, Tiger-tail, Alligator, and The Cloud, hast- 
ened to the spot of his confinement ; and with that 
haughty silence which men wear who feel their 
wrongs and resolve to avenge them, his well- 
tried and faithful followers entered the prison, and 
intently gazed upon the clouded brow of their 
brave chief. But when The Cloud waved his hand^ 
and the officers and guards retired from the room, 
the warriors had a long and secret talk, and after 
much argument and solicitation Osceola was pre- 
vailed upon " to make a virtue of necessity," by ac- 
cepting the dishonourable terms offered, to obtain 
his release, in order that he might go forth and call 
up the noble spirits of the woods, and wreak ven- 
geance upon the heads of his enemies. When the 
officer was apprized of the determination of the 
Seminole chief to make such humiliating and un- 
just concessions as had been required of him, the 
shackles were immediately knocked off, and he was 
conducted to the presence of his pale face foe. 
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" Osceola has come," said he, " to own his sorrow 
for the words he has spoken ; to say that he will be 
the good friend of the pale faces, and that he will 
keep the councils of his great white brother." 
Upon which, after the huge council-pipe of friend- 
ship was passed around (an invariable custom 
among all tribes of Indians), the chief and his white 
brother exchanged rifles, as pledges and tokens of 
their future friendship and fidelity, and with a sneer 
on his lip and a scowl in his eye Osceola beckoned 
to his companions, and, leading the way, they de- 
parted for the forest. 

After they had proceeded some distance, and 
when the keen eye of the chief had scanned the 
surrounding country to see that they were safe and 
unheard, he hastily recounted the grievances that 
the Seminoles had endured ; named their last al- 
ternative and only fatal remedy ; appointed a ren- 
dezvous on the bank of the Ouithlacoochee, where 
and when his plans of action and future operations 
were to be discussed ; charged his warriors to be 
true to the hour, and started for his wigwam on 
the dark and quiet borders of the lake. 

When, after the chief's abrupt departure and so 
many days of unexpected absence, Ouskaloosa 
saw him at last advancing, she hastened to meet 
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him with the sweet smile of welcome that always 
greeted his return. But when, like the dark cloud 
that hovers round the mountain's top, she saw the 
gloomy thought that hung upon his brow, and 
marked the deep emotions that agitated his usually 
serene features, which no effort could suppress, her 
anxious bosom swelled with mingled feelings of 
sorrow and alarm, and in silence they entered the 
wigwam together. 

Morning dawned, and Osceola, after partaking 
of the rural repast placed before him by the willing 
hand of affection, adorned himself in the gaudy and 
cumbrous trappings of battle that had so long hung 
uselessly within his hut ; armed himself with war- 
club, seal ping- knife, tomahawk, and rifle, and rela- 
ted to the attentive ear of Ouskaloosa the insults 
and injuries that he and his people had suffered ; 
unfolded the dark and sanguinary plot which was 
soon to be executed by his own hand ; and thea 
pressing her trembling form and the infant in her 
arms to his bosom, which was convulsed with af- 
fectionate tenderness and tumultuous revenge, he 
left them in sorrow, and, alas 1 for ever I 
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CHAf^TER XIV. 

Nrw that the worst was past, and the ino> 
ment for action and revenge had come, with rapid 
strides the ardent young chief pursued his way to 
the place designated on the Ouithlacoochee for 
their appointed meeting, and found many of his 
warriors, chiefs, and braves assembled beneath the 
branches of a gigantic oak, anxiously and silently 
awaiting his arrival. Micanopy had joined this 
faithful band ; and when Osceola, in bold and elo- 
quent language, had reiterated the outrages and 
oppressions that had too long been suffered by the 
Seminoles, and pointed to his bleeding wrists and 
ankles, that still bore the degrading marks of the 
chafing irons, he invoked the smiles of the Great 
Spirit, and demanded the aid of his hearers and 
the whole nation, to join him in a war of destruc- 
tion and extermination, which he loudly declared 
against the whites, the old chief rose with solem- 
nity, and in a calm, firm voice, endeavoured by 
reason and argument to calm the impetuous spirit 
of Osceola, and to show the wildness and impro- 
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dence of bis mad scheme* " The pale faces are a 
mighty nation," said he ; '^ their chiefs and warriors 
are like the leaves upon the trees ; they have great 
shipS) and big boats, and long swords, and loud 
guns, and they will come like hail from the thunder- 
cloud, and sweep the red men from the face of the 
world* Micanopy is no coward ; he cares not for 
life, and is not afraid of death ; he has often met the 
white foe in battle, and fought till the blood has 
run down to his feet ; the Seminoles are all brave, 
and a tiger's heart is in every breast ; but, Osceola, 
they are weak and few, and their squaws and chil- 
dren must perish, and their braves and warriors 
must fall." 

'^Let them perish, let them fall!" shouted the 
loud voice of Osceola ; '' death is sweet to him who 
would not live to be driven, and kicked, and chained 
by the whites like a dog," shivering with rage, 
while, with cUnched fists, he again held up his arms 
to exhibit the fresh marks of persecution, and con- 
tinued, ^' My foes must die ; the Seminole who 
shrinks falls next. Micanopy is the father, the 
brother, the friend of Osceola ; still, would he not 
lay down his rifle, and take off bis belt, and turn to 
be an old squaw, he must mingle with the warriors, 
tmd talk no more of danger, but gather the brave 
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Micasookeys, and rash on to slaughter. Alligator, 
Coehajo, Tiger-tail, Cloud," he continued* with an 
animated and still louder voice, ** fly into the forest; 
let the yell and the warwhoop be sounded as yon 
go ; collect ijie hunters and the warriors from the 
lakes, and the rivers, and the woods ; let them be 
armed for the batH(B ; hunt out the camp of the pek 
face chief, and fall \a the graves of your fathers.** 

When this haran^e was over, and, like the de- 
mon spirit of battle, Osceola stood erect with his 
uplifted hatchet, while his eye glanced wildly and 
fiercely around, the chiefs and warriors, kissing the 
keen blades of their scalping-knives, called vpen 
the bright eye of day, and the clear deep waters of 
the river as it rolled along, to witness the scdemn 
oath of eternal hatred and vengeance which they at* 
tered against the whites; and long and deafening 
was the ominous yell that sounded through the for* 
est, and echoed along the borders of the Ouithla- 
coochee when the council was dissolved, and eacli 
departed to execute the bloody task assigned bi». 

The first step that Osceola took was to seek out 
the haunts of the treacherous Seminoles, who had, 
from base cowardice or for a paltry bribe, betrayed 
him into the power of the pale face foe ; who, when 
they thought he had fmr ever fallen, even aided in 
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binding him in fetters and loading him with chains ; 
but, when least expected, however, he stole upon 
them by surprise, and his hands were deeply died 
in their dastardly blood. 

Collecting a few of his trustiest followers, thd 
chief next sought the life of his great white brother; 
and, having reached his dwelling, they continued to 
dodge and skulk about among the tall grass and 
thick bushes until a suitable opportunity occurredi 
when the fatal aim was taken, and a ball from the 
rifle of Osceola, which he had even marked for that 
purpose, entered the heart of him whose hand had 
80 recently bestowed it. Gloated with revenge, 
burning with desperation, fired with success, still 
thirsting for blood, and fresh from the w<Mrk of car* 
nage and death, while his slaughtered victims yet 
weltered in their gore, with vengeance in his eye 
and death upon his lip, like a whirlwind of destruc- 
tion he swept wildly and madly through the forest. 

And now that the first blow was struck, and the 
watchword was " conquest or deathy^ every act serv- 
ed but to widen the broad breach of friendship, and 
the desolating horrors of war began to gather, and 
lower, and burst in every section of the nation. The 
Cloud, Wild Cat, Micanopy, and Jumper, with the 
flower of the tribe, were despatched towards Tampa 
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Bay in the south, to hang upon the enenay, and with 
one fell and merciless stroke deter the pale faces 
for ever from advancing. The fate of the lamented 
Dade and his brave detachment but too plainly and 
loudly proclaimed the promptness with which their 
orders were fulfilled ! 

In the north and east, Alligator, Wild Cat, Jump- 
er, Micanopy, Coehajo, and Tiger-tail, led a host 
of daring braves and fearless warriors into the field ; 
but Osceola was the great master-spirit that inspired 
them with courage, fired thera with ambition, 
prompted them to action, and led them on to batde. 
When his voice shouted '^ Come /" as if by the 
magical hand of enchantment a thousand spears 
and muskets bristled amid the wild shrubbery of 
the everglades ; and did he cry '^ Go r with a yell 
and fierce rush, like that of a whole troop of neigh- 
ing chargers, they dashed from the thick coverts 
that concealed them, and, like merciless blood- 
hounds, flew to the foul work of death. 

At times Osceola would send forth small parties 
of warriors into the settlements of his foes, and their 
foul footsteps were always marked with the blood 
of the white man, while the black columns of smoke 
that rose above the trees of the forest marked out 
to the advancing soldier the scenes of desolation 
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and death. When pursued, be would recede into 
the most inaccessible swamps and hammocks that 
skirted the open woods and grassy plains, and there 
pour upon the unprotected troops a sure and deadly 
fire. If charged upon, he would retreat still deeper 
into those haunts, known only to himself and a few 
of his warriors, and, after secreting the squaws and 
children among those gloomy and pathless fast- 
nesses, where no human foot could approach them, 
he would again rally his hungry and exhausted 
braves, and renew his predatory and cunning sys- 
tem of attack. Now with painted faces, bodies be* 
smeared with stain, and plumes and gaudy trinkets, 
his followers were exhibited at some narrow pass, 
to check the crowded phalanx of the foe. If beat 
back by superior force, they were conducted to the 
next nearest defile, and with doffed plumes and 
cheeks devoid of paint, yell hideously for blood. 
Again repulsed, another point yet farther on was 
sought; and then, unencumbered except with the 
gory implements of death, another stand was taken 
and another shout was raised. Thus, by the skill 
and sagacity of their chief, a small. body of Semi* 
noles would be apparently magnified into thrice 
their number, and, for fear of an ambuscade, being 
thus outgeneralled, the white foe was often forced to 
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retreat, and leave the gloomy forest to its proper 
lords. 

For weeks, and months, and years did this da- 
ring and sagacious son of nature rally and protect 
his half-armed and almost starving braves, with no 
tents but the green trees, and no supplies but the 
fruits and dews of heaven, against a powerful army 
of brave and well-disciplined regulars, who weie 
supported by a host of fearless citizen-soldiers of 
the south and west, each one of whom entered the 
field for military fame, and wooed the stem Goddess 
of Danger that she might reward them with a wreath 
of lasting glory, and commanded by able and expe- 
rienced officers, many of whom had won imperish- 
able laurels from the choicest and most distinguished 
veterans of England. Add to this mighty force the 
Creek regiment, with the famous Jim Boy at its 
head, which was enlisted by the whites to hunt 
down the inaccessible Seminoles, and you can form 
an idea of the difficulties which this chief had to 
encounter. 

Often, at the still hour of midnight, when exhaust- 
ed by the arduous fatigue of a long march, or wea- 
ried out with the unremitted strife of battle, his war- 
riors lay pillowed on their blood-stained weapons, 
while they slumbered deeply in some safe retreat, 
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would Osceola, whose active and ever-anxious 
spirit drove sleep from his feverish brow, steal 
away from the quiet camp, and direct his cautious 
footsteps towards the tented- field of his formidable 
foe. He would reconnoitre the encampment, creep 
by some drowsy sentinel, and peep into the very 
lines of the army ; count the tents and fires ; learn 
tbo number of wagons and horses ; ascertain the 
course they had come, and learn by the locality of 
the country in what direction they would probably 
marcbf return to his post, and, at the first dawn of 
daylight, again raise the warwhoop, and call up his 
meager forces for action and to battle. It was thus 
that he acquired such information as enabled him 
to mark out the position of the whites, name their 
strength, and predict their future movements; 
which so much astonished his enthusiastic follow- 
ers, that many of them regarded him as a super- 
natural being, who knew every forthcoming eyent. 
Hence the wonderful influence and unlimited con- 
trol which he exercised over the nation of the Sem- 
inoles. 

At length, finding that the accumulation of 
strength in the army, which had already been aug- 
mented to the proportion of more than twenty well- 
equipped whites for every naked and half-starved 
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Indian ; the commander of the whites, finding it im* 
practicable to capture the Seminoles or drive them 
from their country, and seeing that the indomitable 
spirit of their chief was not to be conquered, seDt 
the white flag of peace, intrusted to the hands of a 
brave Cherokee, who magnanimously offered to act 
as mediator on the occasion, and invited Osceola 
to '' a friendly talk ;" assuring him that, if their 
difficulties could not be amicably adjusted and 
hostilities finally stopped, he should return unmo* 
lested to his camp. Taught to believe that he 
would be perfectly safe from harm beneath the 
spotless folds of that appropriate and beautiful em- 
blem of charity and justice, the wild and fearless 
son of the wilderness, with many of his bravest 
warriors, laid down their arms, and intrusted them- 
selves in the power and to the honour of a foe. 
The various questions of dispute and numerous 
causes of disagreement were freely and loudly dis- 
cussed ; but when the commander of the pale feces 
told the chief of the red men that nothing would 
satisfy their great White Father but the removal of 
the Seminoles west of the Mississippi River, his 
martial form seemed to heighten and expand with 
independence and indignation ; and with his tall 
white plume waving proudly over his haughty 
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brow, he fixed his dark stem eye keenly upon the 
speaker, and in a calm, loud voice, said, ^/m/Z die 
first — now Osceola and his warriors must depart.*^ 
But it was too late to retreat ; that pledge, which 
even a savage considered too sacred to be violated, 
was broken ; fraud and treachery had, however, 
done that which skill, perseverance, and prowess 
could never have effected ; and every energy of 
the chief seemed paralyzed with astonishment 
when he found himself betrayed, deceived, sur- 
rounded, and a captive. 

Torn from his nation, and severed from all that 
could sweeten or render life desirable, Osceola, 
with a part of his devoted followers, and many of 
their squaws and children, were marched away 
from their native forest, shipped (like Napoleon) 
to a distant island* in the broad bosom of the 
ocean, cut off from all intercourse with the world, 
and shut up in the close walls of a prison. There 
his high-toned soul seemed to shrink and wither 
within a bosom that had too often swelled with 
youthful happiness and bridal bliss, and too fatal- 
ly throbbed with the most ardent aspirations for 
glory and revenge. His majestic form soon dwin- 
dled into a mere shadow ; a settled melancholy hov- 

* Sulliyan't Island, near Charleston, S, 0. 
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ered about hit high intellectual brow ; the jEre, but 
not thefeelingf of his eye had fled ; and the deep 
and legible traces of wounded pride, bitter disap- 
pointment, and painful and corroding sensibility for 
ever saddened his lips, that would not, could not 
smile I Occasionally, when a friendly ray of pity 
would for a moment break through the dark shad- 
ows that shrouded his thoughts, while fancy sketch- 
ed to his ambitious mind some bright picture of his 
own future greatness, he would rouse up his re- 
pining spirits, and wildly talk of escape ; but, alas ! 
too many saddening evidences stood around to 
convince him that his dreams were indeed delu- 
sive, and again the heavy and insupportable burden 
of regret would roll back, and every hope was 
crushed I Sometimes he would relate the dark and 
tragical feats he had performed, and speak of his 
beautiful squaw and deserted orphans that were 
left at his wigwam upon the beautiful borders of 
the sylvan lake ; but he never named the rest, for, 
according to the custom and privileges among the 
Seminoles (and, in fact, all other tribes of Indians), 
he had taken several wives, but the innocent and 
faithful Ouskaloosa was to the great warrior of the 
Seminoles what the amiable and accomplished Jo- 
sephine was to the First Consul of France — the 
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magnet of his affection, the loadstone of all his ten- 
derest cares. The fair Uchee maiden was the only 
woman Osceola had ever truly loved, and her fond 
heart was the only shrine at which he had ever 
worshipped. 

Finding hitnself stripped of his weapon, deprived 
of all authority, and reduced to the common level 
with the balance of his tribe, for hours and hours, 
with folded arms, he would stand listlessly mutter- 
ing over the wrongs of his ruined country, or mu- 
sing pensively on the treachery and misfortunes 
that had terminated his wild, I had almost said 
brilliant career, until the want of his fresh forest 
air, together with blasted hopes and mortification 
of feeling, regret for his forsaken family, and an 
abhorrent contempt for the rest of the world, 
brought on a lingering debility ; under which, not- 
withstanding the kindest and most unremitted at- 
tentions of the oflicers of Fort Moultrie, where he 
was imprisoned, and the friendly proffer of the 

most skilful medical aid, which, however, was 

• 

courteously refused, he rapidly sunk, and at length, 
in the spring of 1838, while surrounded by a 
few of his lion-hearted warriors and most faithful 
braves, and amid the unaffected sympathies of a 
generous community of strangers who had once 
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been his foesi the brave, the dauntless, the memor- 
able Osceola, with his spotless plume still bendiDg 
over his cold brow, and while the name of Ous- 
kaloosa yet faltered on his pallid lip, calmly yielded 
up a life which he appeared to detest, and departed 
for ever to the shades of his fathers 1 1 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The following lines, which were considered by 
lany as a just and striking description of the scene 
f which the author was an eyewitness, were writ- 
m and published at Charleston during the past 
irinter, at a period when this book was not even 
bought of; and although they are no part of the 
tory, yet he has thought that they may give a 
nish to the outline of the deeply-shaded character 
f a chief which certainly requires a more skilful 
•en than his own to do it ample justice. 

OSCEOLA AT THE CHARLESTON THEATRE. 

The chandeliers sent forth a dazzling light, 
And splendid lamps and paintings shone around ; 
The scenery was superb, and all look'd bright. 
While not one single seat could there be found. 
Indeed, a prince of high pretensions might 
Have view'd the scene, and never once have frown'd ; 
For beauty, fashion, learning, all combined 
To form a crowd, genteel, polite, refined. 

-^ 

Then Osceola with his warriors came, 

A stern, unbending, stoic band they were. 

Whose names, in truth, " will long be known to fame," 

For deeds of valour, and for love of war ; 

With earrings, trinkets, necklaces, and bands, 

Heads deck'd with feathers, rings upon their hands ; 

N 
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A group 80 wild, grotesqaoi and yet so ngCt 
Hare very seldom lookM opon the stage. 

I mark'd the gloomy thought upon his brow, 
Which clung like mist around the mountam^s top, 
And watch'd his listless mien and careless bow, 
As though he saw the play, but heard it not. 
And then his lips would breathe some secret vow 
To strike for injuries ne^er to be forgot, 
And peril a//, though life should be the cost. 
To save his native home and country lost. 

The lovely glow of Juliana^s* face. 
Her smiles and blushes, and the tears she shed, 
Her splendid attitude and native grace, 
Were to his war-lit spirit stale and dead. 
Yes, there he sat, subdued, but still enraged ; 
Like the fierce tiger, when he^s caught and caged. 
Will lie composed ; yet, when you pass him by, 
You'll see a demon spirit in his eye. 

The softest strains of music fell unheard. 
And every sound seemM lost upon his ear, 
And song that spoke of love in every word. 
Nor made him sigh, nor smile, nor drop a tear ; 
For his wild thoughts, like some unfetter'd bird, 
Flew swift as lightning to that home too dear, 
Where his undaunted host still longM to go. 
To raise the savage yellf and fight the foe. 

Merchant's Hotel, Charleston, S. C, ) 
January 7, 1838. ) 

* The play was \X» Honey-Moon ; Juliana, Bliss Cooper. 
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